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INTRODUCTION. 



) 



At no other time in the history of the world has secondary 
education attracted so much attention as at present. This is 
true not alone in Europe, where the strife between the adher- 
ents of the humanistic and the realistic ideals is strenuous and 
bitter, but also in the United States, where subject after sub- 
ject demands admission into the high school curricula. This 
clamor for admission is not confined to the natural and physical 
sciences alone, but includes as well such practical arts as pian- 
ual training, domestic economy, typewriting, and stenography. 
Discussions of this phase of the educational problem appear 
in bewildering profusion in the different educational meetings, 
in books, miagazines, newspapers, and pamphlets. This atten- 
tion is not surprising. For centuries the classical ideal of the 
Renaissance reigned supreme. During the last few decades the 
marvelous changes in industrial and social life have necessi- 
tated a change in the educational ideal for fitting the child for 
life in the civilization into which he is bom. The modem 
public high school arose in consequence. In 1821 in Boston, 
tlie^ first of these institutions was founded. Today, Wisconsin 
alone has 226 free high schools, 13 independent high schools 
of equivalent rank, and 30 graded schools seeking admission 
into the rank of free high schools. This phenomenal develop- 
ment of the public high school is an event whose importance and 
far-reaching consequences cannot be over estimated. 

Even less than twenty years ago waves of anti-high school 
sontimjenjt swept occasionally from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
Today the high school is firmly entrenched in the hearts of the 
American people. It is a fixed and indispensable portion of 
our great public school system, and receives literal and cheerful 
support everywhere. 

Of the many live problems in connection with the administra- 
tion of these schools, none attracts wider attention than their 
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courses of study. These now contain nuinferous subjects for- 
inerly not found in cpurses for secondary schools. Within the 
last two decades the old scholastic program has been modified by 
an influx of studies of more modem growth. Modern lan- 
guages, a necessity in our days of science and industry, the sci- 
entific subjects recently developed, and the arts alluded to in 
the preceding paragraph, claim a large portion of the time. 
Formerly one set course of study was offered. N^ow the intro- 
duction into the high schools of the elective system under wise 
supervision is preparing the way for opening to the students 
fields of knowledge which heretofore have been closed to all ex- 
cei>t the special investigator. 

A, wide difference of opinion exists as to the advisability of 
such elective courses, and the extent to which they should be al- 
lowed. The educational conservatives claim that the elective 
system has no place in secondary schools, that it results in one- 
sided development since by it students are allowed to pursue' 
only the subjects in v\rhicli they are interested.- They hold that 
the benefits accruing from early special investigation are not 
sufficient to oft'set the disadvantages of such training. The op- 
posing element, on the other hand, holds that the elective system 
should be made more coniprehensive still. It is mlaintained by 
them that the progress of mankind depends upon development 
of the talent that each member of the race possesses, that the 
best interests oi the race are not subserved by mediocre attain- 
ments in all lines, but by the highest progress reached by indi- 
viduals through specializing along definite lines. The chances 
for agreemenr between the opposing elements are not very 
bright at present. Perhaps it- is not desirable that there should 
be an agreement, since the unrest in the educational world de- 
mands close scrutiny of the educational value of every subject 
now in the course, or seeking admission thereto, and this close 
examination nmst l>e productive of good results for the future. 
Tn view of the imjwrtance of these problem's, I hope that this 
pamphlet dealing with the evolution of some phases of the ideals 
in secondary education may ])rovo of interest. 

A proper comprehension of our problems demands a compar- 
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ative study of educational institutions, past as well as present. 
Our high school ideals had their incipiency in the remote past. 
Europe derived many of her educational traditions from the 
Orient. America derived hers from Europe. Courses of 
studv for secondarv schools were in process of evolution across 
the Atlantic long before the United States became the "Land of 
the Free and die Home of the Brave." At first our secondarj^ 
schools followed the European traditions. Recently, they have 
cut loose from them. Iiu the attempt at adjusting the tradi- 
tional secondaiy school to the demand of modern social and in- 
dustrial life, we are improving upon the former educational 
ideal. ^'Westward the course of empire takes its way," has be- 
come true of education too. 

In the comparative study of the secondary school systems, it 
becomes necessary .to take cognizance of instmction received in 
primary and in higher educational institutions, since secondary 
education depends upon the primary and in turn prepares for 
the higher. Furthermore in ancient and mediaeval education 
it is extremely difficult to tell where one phase ends and the 
other begins. ' i • 

The development of the modern high school has not been con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted. History shows that fluctuations in 
the development of its predecessors also have been great and va- 
ried. Ancient Greece, in some components of her ideals, is still 
in advance of corresponding phases in the United States. The 
evolution does not resemble a perfect inclined plane like the one 
at Callao, Peru, nor the spiral road leading to the summit of 
Pike's Peak. It rather resembles one of our magnificent trans- 
continental railroads climbing the Rocky Mountains, now with 
a sharp upward gradient, now descending into the valley, where 
its altitude is but little in excess or perhaps lower, than that of 
a former point, then a slow incline, then upward again until the 
summit eA^entually is reached. In high school education we 
have by no means reached the summit. Thousands of devoted 
teachers, however, are earnestly striving to reach higher alti- 
tudes in the educational field by more perfect adaptation of 
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SGhool instruction to the varied needs of life. May suooess 
crown their efforts ! 

Attendance upon lectures given by Professor J. W. Steams 
and classes conducted under his supervision in history and sci- 
ence of education, have proved eminently helpful in the formu- 
lation of plans herein given. The discussions also are based in 
large part upon principles outlined by him. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Librarians of the 
Historical Library at Madison and of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary for their courtesy in granting me free access to the vol- 
umes and documents at their disposal. * I ani' also indebted to 
the State Superintendents and State Boards of Education for 
their courtesy in cheerfully answering my inquiries and in sub- 
mitting copies of stato courses, reports, and laws relating to the 
establishment and operation of the Public High Schools. 
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CHAPTER L 

TYPES OF ANCIENT SECONDARY .SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 

In the solution of some of the great problems in secondary 
education now confronting America, it becomes necessary to 

study the educational systems, aims and ideals 
^liidv ^^ ^^'^ ^^ other great nations, past as well as contem- 

poraneous. I concede that it ia questionable 
whether there is anything peculiar in the systemsi, aims and' 
practices of some of these nations which is directly applicable 
to American conditions. Each nation, like an individual, has 
its own instinct, genius and missions. Each must educate it- 
self in its own way and for its o^^ti ends in conformity with the 
educational ideals of its civilization. Yet, the study. of compar- 
ative educational systems is very valuable indeed. Its value 
lies not in the bodily adoption of the systems, aims and ideals 
of Greece, Romie or Germany, nor in the imitations of eduQa- 
tional agencies employed by these nations. Its value lies in de- 
ducing lessons for our guidance from their successes and fail- 
ures, in properly comprehending the educational factors which 
have contributed toward the realization of their ideals in the 
progress of humanity, in selecting from these those prominent 
ideals upon which the civilization of the race and the realization 
of our national ideals depend, and in taking lesgons of the for- 
eign way of adapting means to ends in the realization of great 
ideals. 

In a historic survey of this nature, it becomes necessary to ig- 
nore mjany systems and to confine the discussion to a few prom- 
inent races and nations. Furthermore, in dis- 
Umuld^'^ cussing their secondary school systems and 

ideals, we must select that point of time at 
whicli each is approaching the highest expression of the national 
and educational ideal. Races and nation^ rise until \i the sum- 
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mit of their career their educational ideal is attained. Then 
comes decay, but their ideals are left as a legacy to other races 
and other nations to ]ye utilized in climbing new heights. 

HEBREW IDEALS. 

The Hebrew system of education was evolved in consequence 
of the efforts of its leaders to maintain the religious life and 

Hebrew historical traditions among the peopla 
ReHgious-Patri6tic ^^ ^^^ ^^^ national songs and traditions were 

handed down by word of mouth. At the time 
cf Samuel, about 1050 B. C, inscription on stone was kiiowTi 
and this was -probably soon followed by writing on parchment. 
At first the education was confined chiefly to the priesthood, but 
at a later period, it embraced other classes of people. Music, 
dancings and song were practiced. 

Shortly after the rebuilding of the temple, another class of 
learned men, that of the scribes, arose side by side with the 
priesthood. It soon became the learned and legal class, and as- 
sumed almost exclusively the duty of educating the youth. "In 
addition to the central Temple and its ceremonial the Jew now 
had his synagogue — ^where, in a smaller community, he assem- 
bled, with a few of his neighbors, for divine worship, for prayer, 
and for instruction in the law. The latter more immediately, 
and gradually the former, fell entirely under the regulation of 
the regular interpreter of the law, who, we may say, united the 
professions of the clergy and the law, — the clergy considered as 
public instructors; for the law school and the synagogue were 
always closely connected, if they did not form parts of the same 
building." "^ 

From the sixth to the tenth year the Pentateuch was taught 
in connection Avith a little writing and arithmetic. At that 

time the pupil entered upon his secondary edu- 
EducaHon, cation which continued until the fifteenth 

year. It consisted mainly in memorizing por- 
tions of the Talmud treating of the Laws ^nd the history of the 

♦MUman's History of the Jews, vol. II, p. 411. 
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Hebrew race. A little later Greek, and such scienoej matlie- 
, maties included, as was known, was taught, but the center of in- 
struction at all times was the Talmud. By this means the an- 
cient Hebrews were taught to be patriots. The meaning of 
their nationality and its great destiny received due empha:sis. 
The gi'eat hopes of the nation were held before their eyes until 
they became tremendous realities. In captivity even, nothing 
could swei'v^e them from loyalty to their country. They wor- 
shiped God with their faces toward the Holy City. No allure- 
ments of heathen splendor could persuade them to deviate from 
the paths of the true Israelite. 

Our own civilization to-day bears the imprints of the ancient 
Hebrews. From theiu we derive the best statement of our rela- 
tion to the God we worship. Our highest and mjost sacred pro- 
fession finds its direct precursor in the Priests and Levites of 
this race. The message of the Hebrews is one of the essentials 
of the code that now enables f ach person to govern his own life 
in accordance with approved ideals. A system of education or 
civilization that has contribute<l such essential components to 
our civilization surely merits our serious consideration. In- 
struction in music and the history of the Hebrew nation, espe- 
cially during the period of life for secondary studies, and relig- 
ious instruction of home and school, were largely instrumental 
in bringing about the greatness of this race. The question nat- 
urally arises whether these factors are essential components in 
the scheme of instruction of all great races or nations. The so- 
lution of this problem will necessitate that in our study of the 
nationia] systems and ideals,, these i>hases recvive proper atten- 
tion. 

In the Hebrew nation the basis and ideals of education w^re 
furnished largely by the theocracy. Among the old Greeks 

they were furnished bv the city-state. The 
Tl^e Ciiy-Sfate. Iliad, XVIII, 490, gives evidence that even in 

the Homeric period the fundamental import- 
ance of the city-state was recognized, although, at that time, it 
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had not yet been fully organized. There had been a gradual 
transition in the constituency of the nobility making up the rul- 
ing element of the city-state from ancient wealth and worth to 
nobility of character ])roduced by education. This worth con- 
sisted at first almost wholly in physical courage and in the sub- 
ordination of individual desires and motives to the social wel- 
fare. This was and remained the suprenie ideal of the Spar- 
tans^ while the Atheneans pushed on beyond it tlirough more 
strenuous intellectual and aesthetic education and appreciation. 
The Spartan ideal necessarily was pre-eminently the militant 
because Sparta itself was practically a military camip organized 

for the training of warriors. They consti- 
E(Uication tuted the small group of conquerors among 

a large subject population. Home life was 
practically abolirficd, and in its stead we find the camp and the 
school. The leading occupation of the elders was training for 
military life and the education) of the youth for the same pur- 
pose. The training was -almost wholly physical and moral. 
Patriotism was wrought up to the highest pitch. The sternest 
simplicity prevailed everywhere. The food and clothing were 
scant. The education consisted in thorough training in gym- 
nasticSp especially running, jmnping, wrestling, and playing 
with spears. Tjhe youth Avas trained in thorough self-control 
in action and speech, in dignity and subjection of all emotional 
expression, in endurance, and in patriotic self-sacrifice. The 
intellectual training was incidental to the physical and moral. 
The little literary instruction given, consisted almost wholly of 
memory work in committing the laws of Lycurgus, and the na- 
tional h}Tnns and choruses. During the later' period some read- 
ing and Avriting were taught. This meager intellectual instruc- 
tion for the youth was admirabl}^ supplemented by constant as- 
sociation with the old, from whom they al>sorbed the art of con- 
versing in an easy and agreeable manner, dignified bearing, in- 
tenjse love of countrs^, admiration of courage), and much practi- 
cal knowledge of state and other afl^airs. Music and dancing 
received attention at ajl periods and were utilized for the pur- 
poeo of moral and physical education respectively. The train- 
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ing of the Spartans continued even after they had arrived at 
years of maturity. "No man was at liberty to live as he 
pleased ; the city being like one great camp, where all h.ad their 
stated allowance, and knew their public charge,, each man con- 
cluding that he was born, not for himself, but for his coimttj. 
Hence, if they had no particular orders, they employed them- 
selves in inspecting the boys, and teaching them something use- 
ful, Qr in learning of those that were older than* themselves." 

* * "Upon the whole, they taught their citizens to think 
nothing more disagreeable than to live by (or for) themselves. 
Like bees, they aeted with one impulse for the public good, and 
always assembled about their prince. They were possessed 
with a thirst of honour, and enthusiasm bordering upon insan- 
ity, and had not a Avish but for their country." * - 

The Athenean aesthetic ideal, "A beautiful soul in a beauti- 
ful body" stands out in bold contrast against the simple military 

ideal of Sparta. In Athens all children re- 
Atfiens' System. ceived sonije intellectual education. That of 

the youth of the aristocracy extended through 
eighteen years. In the earlier period the training was similar 
to that of the Spartan, but it soon outgrew the narrowness of 
content. The education was not obtained under state author- 
ity^ but was received at home, or more frequently in private 
sdiools. It was not so severe nor so prolonged as at Sparta, and 
after the sixteenth year it permitted much freedom. The early 
formal education included instruction in mfusic, ' gymnastics, 
and dancing for the purpose of developing a sound and beauti- 
ful physique, self-possession, and dignity of bearing. On the 
intellectual side it included reading, waiting, the mastery of 
'"Homeric poems, national myths, religious customs, and laws. 
The dominant motive of education was the preparation for ae- 
tive Athenean citizenship in accordance with moral and social 
customs. Three periods are distinctly recognizable in the Athe- 
nean system of education. During the first period, reading 



♦Plutarch's Lives, Langhorne translation. 
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and writing were taught and some of the myths, and Homeric 
poems were memorized. This was followed during the second 
period bv instruction in arithmetic, granmiar, and literature. 
At the ago of twelve the boy w^as introduced to the beauties of 
poetry, rhetoric, music, mathematics, and philosophy. 

In, the beautiful islands of the Aegean seas, and in the val- 
leys and mountains of one of the most beautiful peninsulas in 
all climes it nvas natural for the Greeks to acquire strong feel- 
ings for the beautiful^ the picturesque, the sublimie^ and to 
lx3come lovers and end)odiers of Ix^auty. These emotions re- 
ceived caieful attention at the hands of the te^'hers. Music w^afi 
taught not merely as a souree of amiisement, but on account 
of its ennobling tendencies upon the soul. In the paUestra they 
were taught running, leaping, discus and spear throwing, and 
\vrestiing, not for the sole purpose of developing strength and 
endurance, as in Sparta, but for the purpose of securing sym- 
metrical development of the body. In this institution and also 
in the music school, patriotism, courage, modesty, and polite- 
ness wTre inculcated and practiced at all times. 

The elementarv and secondary education extended from the 
7th to the IGth year. At this time the youth was admitted 

to the public gymnasium. Training in this 
Higher Education, institution continued for two years. The ex- 
ercises consisted of running, leaping, boxing, 
and wrestlings under the supervision of a state officer. This 
training corret^j)onded somewhat to our higher education. - No 
in.tellectual training at this period was provided, since it was 
assumed that tlie youth would receive from attendance at courts 
and public meetings, and from intimate contact with older 

men a knowdedge of the practical apj)licati()n of the principles ' 

■* • 

requisite in the achninist ration of state affairs. At the age 
of 18, if duly qualified, he was graduated with impressive 
c\erenionies with the degree of cadet. This admitted him pro- 
visionally t-o most of the rights and 2)rcTogatives of Athenian 
citizenship. 

At a lat-(^r })eriod in Greek history the changes in education 
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were niuneroiis, but were most pronounced in, secondai^ and 

higher education. Changed conditions rela- 

^ryEduJatio^''"'^' ^^""^ ^^ gi^eater ease and luxury in home life 

affected the training of the youth. This trend 
was enhanced by the greater security of the state, which ob- 
viated the need for some of the old-time severity. 

Alx)ut the middle cf the fifth century B. C. arose a sot of 
teachers of superior grade, distinct from both philosophers and 

artists, who prepared their pupils, not for any 
Rise of Sophists, particular study or profession, but for civil 

life in general. They supplemented the in- 
struction in music, gyjnnastics, reading and writing with a lib- 
eral education consisting of instruction in what came to be 
called tJie trivium, — grammar, rhetoric, and logic. The num- 
ber of these teachers rapidly increased and for nearly one 
hundred^ years the sophists were the undisputed leaders in lib- 
eral educaticn. The literature of the age and also the philoso- 
phy was greatly influenced by this class, but with that we are 
not directly concerned. We find here for the first time in 
secondary education a strong representation of the literary ele- 
ment. Their teaching had a decided influence on the education 
of such men as Pericles, Thucydides and Euripides. Most of 
the time of the sophist was spent in j)ersonal instruction in the 
three subjects nuentioned, Tt was now expected of every Athen- 
ian citizen to be able to defend his own rights and defend his 
ovm ])ersonal views on all public questions. 

The disciples of these teachers were not the equals of their 
masters . in abilitv. In addition to this a class of imitators 

arose, who brought the entire sophist movo- 
S^phists ment into disrepute by their extravagant 

claims. Under their teaching mere rhetorical 
form was emphasized. They drew most of their patronage 
from those i)ersons Avho were dominated chiefly by the hope of 
success in political life. 

The instruction in the gymnasia also declined in severity, 
yet, during all these periods it played aui important part in the 
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life of the Athenians. While the instruction 
^G^ernlng%'lass, ^^^^ nominally open to all young men bom of 

free parents, yet only those who had finished 
a regular course in the palaestra were fitted for taking the 
instruction in the exercises there offered. The higher state 
offices were confined to the regular graduates of the gymnasia. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Athenians utilized the second- 
ary and higher education as a somewhat direct preparation 
for the higher functions of civic life, since all those who had 
not taken the regular courses were excluded from the higher 
offices within the gift of the state. Although Athens was a 
pure democracy, its citizenship, even in its palmiest days, 
did not exceed 25,000 members, which was about one-tenth of 
the entire population. , While these citizens were nominally 
the ruling class of the Athenians, we have seen that thp real 
jK>wer was designed to be wielded by the members of the aris- 
tocracy, who had taken the course of instruction in the palaes- 
tra and gymnasia as prescribed by the laws of Solon. This 
made an aristocracy of learning the real sovereign of the state. 
Th'3 Hebrews utilized the national history, music and dancing 
for developing a religious patriotic citizenship. Athens util- 
ized the same forces and extended their usefulness by the direct 
introduction of the aesthetic and literary element. It also 
em]>liasized the fact that' the recognized ruling class must be 
prepared for the discharge of their duties by the highest train- 
ing that the civilization of the state affords. Of the ancient na- 
tions, Athens contributed the best ideal of physical, aesthetic, 
and literary training. We shall come across these different 
phases of education again in our discussion and shall find how 
their ideal of the limited ruling class was changed by includ- 
ing other classes and by the introduction of new methods in thp 
preparation for life. 
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ROME. 

Under the Republic, Roman eduoatioii aimed at preparation 
for full Roman eitizcnsliip, civic, military, economic and ora- 
torical. "A sound mind in a sound bodv" 
Roman Ideals. was the key note. It was productive of moral 

courage, vigor, goveniing power coupled with 
legislative disposition, and a keen perception of the relative 
rights of men in the matter of property. While at this period 
the Romans had some point of C/Ontact with the Spartans, they 
differed decidedly in several essentials. In Sparta the indi- 
vidual was almost entirely lost in the State, while the Romlan 
had strong and intense individuality, which, however, freely 
gavo itself to the performance of civic and other public duties 
for the general good. They were also superior to the Spartans 
in recogndzing the family as the unit of the state, and in the 
honor and respect paid to the wives and mothers. 

Tho educational system was imder control of the family, 
and was largely moral, social, and to some extent military in 
character. The chief factors were the moral and religious 
training of the home, the free intercourse witli father and 
mx>ther, and systematic observation and direct imitation of the 
master on tlie farm, or in the anny, courts, or forum. In the 
early period, no opportunity for intellectual training was given, 
exc^ept in memorizing the laws of the twelve tables. 

Under the emperors, instruction in the home, camip and 
courts was supplanted by instruction in the school. It became 
in course of time almost wholly literarv^, but the practical 
Romans never neglected to emphasize its disciplinary side. The 
movement inaugurated in Greece by the sophist in literature 
and oratory received marked attention during this period, in 
conseq^ience of tho utilitarian inclination! of the Romans toward 
governnient and legislation. Music and sculpture were left 
mainly to the Greeks. 

Alx>ut 300 B. C. evidences of the existence of schools occur. 
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Instead of family instruction, several families combined and 

secured an educated slave, or perhaps a free- 
Sctccl^'^^'^'^^'^ man, to give instruction in reading, writing, 

and arithmetic to their children. Soon after 
this the grammar school appeared, and with it came the true 
beginning of literaiy education in Rome. The earliest gram- 
mar school was established bv Livius Andronicus about 238.. 
His Latin translation of the Odyssey was made the basis of 
grammar school instruction. To this was added work in Latin 
grammar and in Xxreek. 

About 140 B. C another type of school appeared, which was 
well patronized by the Romans: the school of the rhetorician. 
Some rhetoric was taught in grammar schools, but the rhetor- 
ical school made a specialty of it. These schools were based 
u}X)n the Grc^ek tradition and furnished instruction and 
training in declamation and debates. The practical Romans 
were fully aware that the skill could not be gained from school 
alone, but that contact with actual life was essential. ^^For 
it is not with the oratorical power and faculty as with others, 
which are exercised- within certain precise and determinate 
limits; on the contrary, he alone can justly be deemed an 
orator, who can speak on every subject gracefully, ornately, and 
persuasively, in a manner suitable to the dignity of his sub- 
ject and with pleasure to his hearers. 

* * * In order, however,, to attain, these eminent quali- 
fications, they did not think it necessary to declaim in the 
schools, and to exercise their tongues and their voices alone upon 
fictitious controversies, remote from all reality ; but rather to 
fill their minds. with such studies as concerni life and manners, 
as treat of moral good and evil, of justice and injustice, of the 
decent and the' unbecoming in actions, because these constitute 
the subject, matter of the orator; for in the courts of law we 
generally descant on equity; in deliberations, on moral recti- 
tude ; whilst yet these tAVo branches are not so absolutely -dis- 
tinct, but that they are frequently blended with each other. 
Now it is im}>ossiblc to speak on such topics with fulness, 
variety^ and elegance, unless the orator is perfectly well ac* 
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quaintod with human nature ; unless he understands the power 
and cxtx^nit of moral duties^ the perversity of vice, and other 
things lx>sides, which do not partake either of vice or virtue."* 
The Kom'ians added the utilitarian element to the physical 
and literary ideals of the Greeks. Music was studied by them 
mainly for the rhythm and not as an art. They preferred the 
horn and the trumpet to the lyre and cithara of the Greeks. 
Instruction in gjTimastics was given for purely hygienic and 
military pur|)oses. Only literature was studied for its own 
end. - In all other subjects an almost pure utilitarian aim pre- 
vailed. The combination of these ideals produced marked re- 
sults, rnder them was devised and administered a central 
govenmiont. Under them were formulated the civil law and 
civil forms which are standard even in our own day. They 
produced dignity and self-respect, which made the humblest 
citizen in the bast days of the Roman civilization a king fit 
to rule tlie peers of the realm. They inculcated obligation to 
law and duty, reverence to father and mother, and strong feel- 
ing of personality. This feeling, however, did not interfere 
Avdth the ready and proud offer of service when the interests 
of the state demanded it. They were instrumental in pro- 
ducing illustrations of high types of manhood and wom'anhood 
embodying the vii'tues of courage, justice, integrity, persever- 
ance, and fidelity. Home's ideals are represented in our scien- 
tific courses; Athens' ideal of intellectual culture finds a place 
in our classical courses. 

* Tacitus. 
2 
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(ITAPTER II. 

MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN CONTINENTAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 

SYSTEMS AND IDEALS. 

GEinrANY. 

Aiuoug the Eiir()j)ean nations the Gennaii secondary school 
bvsteiu, ideals, and jjractice, so far, take the first rank. A 

study of her system gives ns the essentials of 
?heTvpt.^ ^^'^^"^ this class of schools on the continent, because 

the other nations have patterned aftor her. 
Even France remodeled her educational system in accordance 
Avitli the German type in 1830, and again after her national 
(liorister of 1870. England also niade Mr. Arnold's study of 
German secondary schools in 1850 the basis for some improve- 
ments in her home schools. 

At the beginning of the seventh century Germany was still 
enthralled in lieatliendom. With the advent of the messen- 
gers of the Gospel came the school. The 
Earl-^ Schools. church recognized early the necessity of sup- 

])orting the tenets of the Christian faith by 
educating those designed for the priesthood. In conformity 
with this ideal, schools were at once founded at Reichenau 
and St. Gall. These have become famous as models after 
, which all schools of northern Europe during that })eriod were 
}>atterned.. At the beginning of the eighth century the Gospel 
was spread far and wide, not only by the missionaries from 
the South, but. also by members of the Benedictines from the 
North. Native missionaries were in great demand, hence 
monasteries and schocJs grew up side by side and became cen- 
ter^ of educational influence as well as training schools for mis- 
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sionaries. The school at Fulda especially attained great re- 
nown and even now ranks high among the schools of Grermany. 

Since the preparation of the pupils for the priesthood was 
the function of these schools, all instruction proceeded natur- 
ally from the clergy. Their course of study 
Limitations. was planned for the purpose of promoting the 

work of the church. Though theoretically 
composed of the trivium,— grammar, rhetoric, logic — and of 
the quadrivium, — arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music — 
the church language and singing always stood first in the cur- 
ricula and later on usurped nearly all the time that should have 
been devoted to the study of the other branches. 

In the course of years these schools greatly deteriorated. 
Their function had become too narrow for the times. Charle- 
magne, viewing with regret this state of af- 
Alcuin*s Influence, fairs, set about to secure some reforms. He 

recpiiired the clergy to teach reading, arithme- 
tic, and singing, as well as religion. Invitations were sent to 
renowned scholars of Europe to come to his court. Some ac- 
cepted the call. Of these, Alcuin, England's distinguished 
scholar, became a power for good in the educational interests 
of Germany. Under his influence, schools again multiplied. 
Their sphere v/as enlarged. The function of the schools ceased 
to be wholly ecclesiastical. The national self consciousness 
now so promjinent in Germany sprang into existence then. 

CharLemagne, Alcuin and many others deeired earnestly to 
form a great empire in strict harmony with the church. It was 

clear to Alcuin that for the realization of this 

5e//.Coi^c/o«s^L. ^^^^ *^^ common, people would have to be res- 
cued from barbarism and taught by a Chris- 
tian education thoroughly to appreciate the value of Christian 
citizenship. Alcuin's plans received the hearty approbation 
of Emperor Charles the Great, as the following extracts from 
his famous proclam.ation will show: "As it is our desire to 
improve the conditions of the Church, we make it our task 
to restore with watchful zeal, the study of letters, a task al- 
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most forgotten through the negleet of our ancestors. We would 
tlu^refore enjoin our subjects, so far as they may he able^ to 
studv the lil)eral arts.'' At another time: ^^Let there there- 
foro 1)0 ehovsen for tin's work men who aro able and mlling 
to Jearn, and also desirous of instructing othei'S, and let tbeiii 
apply themselves to the work with a zeal equaling the earnest- 
n(»ss witli which we re(*onmiend it to them." 

lender the influence of this pressure and of this conception 
(;f the function of schools, the monastic schools were rapidly 

reformed and enthused with new life and act- 
Effiict, ivity. Their num1>ers increased. But by far 

the most important step in tbe* direction of 
in^l)rovenient, was the extension of the plan of admitting of lay- 
men to these schools. There was much prejudice among the 
clergy against this, but the doors, oi)ened to outsiders never so 
cautiously at first, soon swung open a little farther, ^ and were 
never afterwards closed entirelv for them. 

A line start was made in the direction of improvements, but 
l)(;tli imj)ulse and result largely vanished under the weak suc- 
cessors of Charles the Great. Tlie schools 
Fluctuations. again deteriorated, to be revived by the 

Kenaissance and Reformation. 
Th-e curricula in these schools varied a trifl^e with the fluctua- 
tion of the ideal. In its essentials each consisted of the mas- 
^ • / • /A ^^^y ^^ ^^ Latin tongue, committing the 
Schools of the Pgalter to memory, reading, writing, a little 

arithmetic, and church music. The ideal of 
mediaeval education may be designated as Other- Worldliness, 
Education aimed at its realization. Although culture for its 
sake as understood by the Athenians suifered in consequence, the 
benefits resulting from the spread of the Gospel more than off- 
set the defect alluded to. 

Scholasticism arose during the ecclesiastical age, and prob- 
ably reached high water mark during the thirteenth century, 

when its doctrines were expounded by Thomas 
Scholasticism. Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and other noted think- 

ers. Its aim, to render the dogma acceptable 
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to reason, necessarily brought about an alliance between the 
theology of the mediaeval cliiirch and Greek philosophy. This 
niodiiied the cnrricnla of institutions for higher instruction, but 
it appears that there are no records as to the extent to which 
those in secondary schools were affected. In the higher institu- 
tions, it developed strong inductive reasoning power and revived 
to a certain eixtent the interest in scientific studies, but the dog- 
matism of its staunchost adherents deprived it of the fruit which 
it might have borne. 

Chivalr)^, to a certain extent, interfered with the highest de- 
delopment of erudition and its accompanying aims. The ideals 

of chivalry as seen in the Hitter Academic, 
Cf^ivalry. though modified by the Christian religion, 

remand us of those of ancient Athens. They 
consisted of success in cliase, tournament and 'battle, of waiting 
verses, and singing ballads. For this purpose the youth was 
taught riding, swinmiing, archeiy, fencing, hunting, chess 
playing, music,^ and rhyming. While these themselves were 
not antagonistic to the ideals of the times, they tended to pro- 
duce the impression that study of l)ooks was effeminate, and 
in this way chivalry interfered with the development of the 
intellectual ideal in the castle. It was productive of good re- 
sults, however, since their aim at physical perfection offset the 
aim of the clergy to mortify the body for spiritual gain. It 
also established higher standards of courage, honor, politeness, 
courtesy and respect for ladies. We are also indebted to it 
for our conception of romantic love. Had their ideal been 
coupled with the literary ideal of the age, it would have resulted 
in a liigher civilization than could be attained with either ideal 
alone. 

In cities, industrial and commercial considerations demanded 
that more attention be given to the vernacular and to the com- 
mon branches, yet, since the ix^innission of the 
Rise of Cities. bisliop was needed for the foundation, of any 

school, even the Ilath-schulen (city schools) 
did not differ essentially from the Dom and Klostcn* Schulen 
(catliedral and cloister schools) in organization, curricula 
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and methods of instruction. Tlieir aini^ however, was to pre- 
pare for business and citizenship instead of for the clergy. 
While they plaeed somewhat less emphasis on Latin and sing- 
ing, and more upon the vernacular, yet they becamje the typical 
Latin school when the cities reached their zenith in the fifteenth 
century and in the course of time develoj^ed into the German 
Gymnasia of the present. 

FORCES THAT MODIFIED THE IDEALS. 

So far the school has been looked upon as a servant of the 
church — a position she has well and honorably filled for a long 
jx^riod. At present the school has become the handmaid of the 
state. What forces produced this far reaching metamorphosis ? 
They were those that brought on the Renaissance, that great in- 
tellectual movement which marks the transition from m<ediaeval 
ages to the modern world. This mighty chain of progress of 
which the Reformation was but a Mk, brought about a very 
marked change in the attitude of minds and ideals of life. 
While it began substantially as a revolt against a life bound up 
on all sides by ecclesiastical tradition and intellectual tyranny, 
it soon claimed the entire liberation of reason and at all times 
sought to revive the spirit of the arts and graces of the classical 
age of Greece and Rome. The ne^vly revived spirit of the clas- 
sical languages and literatures of Greece and Rome without any 
of the narrow traditions imposed upon them by ecclesiastical 
and other authorities powerfully aided the Reformatioin and the 
other mlovements. Under its impulse a new ideal was evolved 
through zeal for the Litterae Humaniores and later, Ciceronian 
Latin, which had much deteriorated in the period preceding the 
Renaissance, once more became the recognized medium of com- 
miiinication among the learned everywhere. Greek which had 
received but scant attention during the middle ages was now ^ 
brought into prominence. Soon everything classic was studied 
Avith almost indiscriminate aviditv, and erudition received the 
greatest homage ever paid it in the history of the world. 

Tlie humanistic ideal of the Renaissance completely shat- 
tered witliin twenty years the ideal of schohisticism. Tlav- 
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ing made learning popular, these forces became cumulatiye by 
developing a desire for general culture and general enlighten- 
ment. When studying the transition we discern among others 
the influence of the AVork of Dante, Petrarch, and Bocaccio ; of 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Gallileo; of Guttenberg, Torricelli, 
Pascal, and Xewton ; of Columbus; Magellan, and DeGamo ; of 
Bruno, Bacon and Descartes ; of Reuchlin, Agricola and Eras- 
nxfus ; of the Crusades, Ileformation and Jesuits. The Great 
Educational Reformers were also potent factors in this change 
of ideals. It is beyond the scope of this paper to trace the in- 
fluence of each of these factors. I must confess that the temp- 
tation is strong to give space to this very interesting phase of 
History of Education, but it would be unwise to do so. Hence 
I will content myself with a few sketches of the most important 
factors. 

With the refonnation in religion we are not especially cou- 
cemed, excejpt in so far as it affected the educational ideals, 

Luther,, conceiving the necessity of a national 
^RePormaiion education as the best protection of his work, 

in order to make the Reformation effective set 
about to achieve this end by a system; of universal education. 
Although his plan was not fully carried out during his life, the 
foundation for it was laid. He formulated a course of study 
for the elementary school system. The German, language in- 
cluding reading and writing and religion, fonnied its backbone. 
It also provided for elementary instruction in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, and music. This with drawing and elementary 
science added is essentially the course in the German elemen- 
tary schools to-day. Its purpose was to lay broad and deep an 
intelligent foundation for patriotic citizenship, based upon the 
(Christian religion. 

John Stunn^ rector of the Strasburg Gymnasium from 1538 
to 1583, thoroughly systematized the curriculum of humanistic 

education. His scheme became the pattern of 
Sturm^^ secondary education down to our o^\^l time. 

The Gymnasium course covered nine years. 
Seven of these Avere spent in the mastery of Latini, and the last 
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t^^ in the acquisition of a pure (/iceronian style* of expression. 
Sturm's scheme providcxl also for a five years' collegiate course, 
during which the student was trained to become an elegant and 
eloquent speaker. Tlie detailed c^)ui*se, still extant, gives tlie 
lx«t illustration of instniction in humanism in its purest form. 
Latin was exclusively taught^ read, spoken, and written every 
day during the first four years of the course. During the last 
years of the course Greek was thoroughly tauglit in addition tc 
the work outlined for instruction in Latin. Systematic work 
in logic and rhetoric was given during the last year but mathe- 
matics and' other branches received but little attention. 

The Jesuit order had a most remarkable career. It was 
founded in 1540 by Ignatius Loyola, and at once set to 

work to acquire some control of the educa- 
Jesulls^^ tiona] machinery of all Catholic countries. 

Iliis it gradually accomplished. In 1710, it 
had 612 colleges, 157 normal schools and 24 universities. One 
of these colleges, Clenniont, had an enrollment of 3,000 students 
in 1675. The order was suppressed in 1773. Though revived 
at a later date it ne\x^r regained its former prestige. TJiis body 
of men was organized for the pur[)ose of stai'ting a counter-ref- 
onuation. Its memlx-rs endeavored to bring back tlie wanderei*s 
to the fold of Konie by means of preaching, confession, and edu- 
cation. They substituted for the old monastic regime of inces- 
sant punishmerijt — ^mainly corporal, an elaborate system of re- 
wards. Kindness, thoroughness in the few things taught, repe- 
tition, and emulation were their kev words. Authors were se- 
lected who portrayed incidents in human life or history in rich 
variety and in beautiful form rather than those whose works de- 
manded scientific pondering and disputations. Secondary edu- 
cation was the field of this society. The course ctmsisted of six 
years. The first year the rudiments of Latin were studied ; 
Latin Graimnar, the second ; Latin syntax, the third ; philology 
and verses, the fourth ; rhetoric, the fifth and sixth. Greek was 
sulx)rdinate, and arithmetic, geography, and history received- 
but s<mnt attention. This course does not differ m'aterially 
from tliat in use in many sec^ondary schools of that ])eriod. In 
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fact, it was borr'owed in its essential features from their 
Protestant enemy, John Sturm. While they erred in confin- 
ing their education to boys, in the excessive use of emulation, in 
their system of espionage, and in repressing originality and in- 
dependence of mind, love of truth for its own sake, and the 
power of reflecting and forming correct judgments, education is 
indebted to them for valuable contributions to the realm of 
methods. They attended carefully to the health and physical 
comforts of their students, endeavored to win their confidence 
and made learning pleasurable. Their instruction was entirely 
gratuitous. This no doubt greatly aided their popularity. 

As a result of the numerous inventions and discoveries during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, new industries arose 

and commercial activity was greatly enhanced. 
Condfihns '^^^^^ produced a great change in the civiliza- 

tion of the age. The Great Educational Re- 
formers of this period and in the two x^enturies following en- 
' deavored to change the subject matter and methods of instruc- 
tion so as tx> fit the child for the civilization into which he is 
born. They were largely instrumental in bringing about the 
conce])tion tliat education is a development of the whole man ; 
til at educational methods must follow the order of nature, and 
that all instruction should make for character. They succeeded 
nobly in this, but in the adjustments of the claims of Human- 
ism and Utilitarianism no consensus of opinion was reached. 

The terrors of the Thirty Years' War, the successes of Fred- 
erick the Great, the oppression suffered under Napoleon, and his 
final overthrow were also powerful factors in Germany in still 
farther removing the school from the authority of the Churcli 
and making it an instnmient for developing patriotic citizen- 
ship. 

The motluxls used for securing this have undergone more 
changes than did the curriculum. While Pnissia lay helpless 

at the feet of Napoleon, Humboildt, Prussia's 
Methods'^" great ilinister of Education, secured the in- 

troduction of Pestalozzian methods. Music, 
'j^no of Postalozzi's instniments of culture was made the vehicle 
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of patriotic songs. All this aided in producing a national self- 
consciousness, and finally in 1872 Alciun's dream was realized 
at Versailles. 

Originally the German schools \wre organized to support the 
tenets of the ( liristian faith. This work was nobly done. The 

schools have always lx?en strong agencies in the 
^l^oJI^" ''^ realization of the highest spiritual ideals of 

the Gennan people. Xow, sinjoe the union of 
church and state, they have been taken over bodily into the serv- 
ice of the broader national life. Their aim now is to produce a 
religious and patriotic citizenship. The elementary school has 
reached a fairly full realization of this ideal. Can as much be 
said of her secondarv school svstem ? 

The Gennan Gymnasium, though owing its earliest incipi- 
cncy to the church for the purpose of according professional 

training for the clerg^^, is a more direct out- 
Gymnasium. growth of the Eatschule. At firsts of neces- 

sity it eiiiphasized instruction in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, especially the first. 

While the Kenaissance and the Kefonnation produced some 
changes in the curricula, yet on the whole, the mlain purpose 
practically remained the same. The Protestant church also de^ 
nianded for its ministers a liberal education. Very soon, how- 
ever, the admiration for the ideal of erudition caused these 
schools to open their d(x>rs to all who desired a preparation for 
higher intellectual life. 

During the period of Prussia's. gTeatest huihiliation a com- 
promise program was formulated by Frederick Wolf, one of the 

followers of Humboldt, and a firm believer in 
Program!^ classical studies. During all periods, notwith- 

standing the many excellent features of the 
Renaissance,- some defects were noticeable. Originality and 
spontaneity were often cliecked by the jwdantry of the adherents 
of the system. It also degenerated in places into idolatroifs 
worship of the classics. The worst ancient works were more 
highly prized than the best production Avritten in the mother 
tongue. Tliese defects were not so noticeable inj Germany, yet 
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at the beginning of the 19th century it was felt that the vernac- 
ular did not receive in secondary education the attention it de- 
served, since the gymnasia were working under strict humanis- 
tic ideals and therefore devoted most of* their time to the study 
of the classics. The spirit and ideak of the time now de- 
manded a place for realistic studies in the curriculum, and also 
demanded that more time be devoted to the study of the mother 
tongue. Wolf's Gymnasium therefore started with the compro- 
mise programi arranged as foUo^vs: — Latin, 8 hours a week; 
Greek,. 7 ; German, 4 ; mathematics, 6 ; history and geography, 
3 ; religion, 2 ; science, 2. 

In the realm of methods Wolf accomplished still more than in 
the formulation of curricula. He aimed at all timi&s to bring 
about a harmonious unity between pulture and discipline, form 
and substance. Under the influence of this impulse the pur- 
pose of the gymnasia becamfe '^the development of all the facul- 
ties in every possible direction. To this end, a study of the 
ancient languages is regarded as of the utmost importance ; for, 
by cultivating the Greek and Roman languages anid literatures 
we acquire skill in all mental operations. The grammar assists 
us greatly inj formulating our ideas ; the classical poets awaken 
our sense of the aesthetic, and cultivate a taste for beauty and 
simplicity ; the study of. the historical and philosophical writers 
broadens our horizon, fills us with noble semtiment and fur- 
nishes a historical basis for the proper conception of the present. 
The study of mathematics ranks next in importance, and also 
furnishes an excellent training to the faculties. The new era 
despises the utilitarian and encycloj^edic attainments so highly 
valued by the previous epoch. True human culture, and not 
utility, is its aim. It is characteristic of ignoble souls to ap- 
preciate only what is absolutely utilitarian, and to overlook en- 
tirely the importance of a tree, beautiful and perfect culture of 
the inner life." ^ 

In recen.t years the amount of time given to Greek has been 
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reduced and iiioro has l)oen ^iven to scicnico. English, also, has 
been introduced. 

This concession did not satisfy the op|>onents of tlie classi- 
cal ideal. Director Sjfilleke, of Berlin, in 1822, began in 

real earnest the agitation for a non-classical 

rTJiScLcL ^'^^^^ ^^^'''^^' JMoYc. 18;32 the Ileal Gymna- 

sia, omitting Greek, and providing for instruc- 
tion in modem studies and Latin, and the Keal Schule with a 
wholly modern curriculum were in successful operation. The 
second aiy schools were reclassified in 1882, in 1891, and again 
in 1902. 

That a very strong feeling looking toward a modification 
prompted the reclassification in 1891 is evidenced by Emperor 
William's address at tliat famous conference of secx>ndary schocd 
teachers in December, 1890, to discuss wavs and means of im- 
proving these schools. TaJking of the existing practice, lie 
said : — 

"First of all, a national basis is wanting. The foundation of 
our gymnasium must be German. It is our duty to educate 
mien to become vouTii>' Germans, and not younc; Greeks or Ro- 
mans. We nnist relinquish the basis which has been the rule 
for centuries — the old mouiastic education of the Middle Ages, 
wlion Ltitin and a little Greek were most important. These are 
no longer our standard; we must make German the basis and 
German ccmposition must be made the center around which 
everything else revolves.'' 

Again in his order of May 1, 1899, he says : 'The prime ob- 
ject of the schools will be ever to lay the foundation for a sound 

compreliensioii of both civic and social rela- 

;^To/ G>^faiiv7. ^^^^^^^^^ ^^y cherishing reverence for God, and 

love for the fatherland. But I cannot fail to 
recognize that in a time when the errors and misrepresentations 
of social democracy are spread abroad with increased zeal, the 
s(»hc;ol is called upon to make increased efforts to advance tbe 
recognition of the true, the real, and the possible in the world. 
The school must endeavor to create in the voun^' the conviction 
that the teach ini>*s of social democracv contradict not onlv the 
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divine commands and Christian morals, but are, moreover, im- 
practicable and in their consequence destructive alike to the 
community. The school must be for the purpose of bringing 
the new, and the newest history of the times more than hitherto 
into the circle of the subjects of instruction, and show that the 
])owor of the state alone can protect for the individual his fam- 
ily, his freedom, and his rights. And it must bring the youth 
to know how Prussia's kings have exerted themselves to elevate 
the condition of the laborers, in a contiiuious development from 
the legal reforms of Frederick the Great and from the abolition 
of serfdom to the present day. Moreover, the school must show, 
by statistics lioV considerably and cxDustantly in this century 
the wages and condition of the laboring classes have improved 
under this monarchial protection." 

As a result of the reclassification of courses in 1891 the 
courses in each iiLstitution are nine years in length. However, 

graduates of the Gymnasium only .are admit- 
"^resent Status. fed to all courses in the Universities and to 

higher Militarv and ^N"aval service. Gradu- 
ates of the Ileal Gymnasia are admitted to the Poly-technic 
schools and to courses in the University having modem lan- 
guages only. The Real schule is designed to fit its graduates 
for leadershii> in industrial pursuits, and not for the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. These modem institutions have become 
strong opponents of the gymnasia and at present the fight be- 
tween the adherents of the two ideals is very bitter. In con- 
sequence of the recent growth of industries and of colonial ex- 
pansion, the demand for courses strong in modem languages, 
m'athematics, and natural science has l^ecomo mo-re strenuous 
still. The gymnasia are charged w^ith representing ideals not 
in accordance vni\\ those of the age. The modification in 1902, 
known as the Kiel decree, makes Greek optional in the gymna- 
sia with English ; it increases the time given to the study of 
Latin, but mainly in the interests of German national feeling 
and German language. The realities are also accorded more 
time. 

I concede that they can be made more effective for Germany's 
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ideal if the Emperor's plan is followed, but whether the com- 
plete abandonment of the hiimlanistio plane for the utilitarian 
mil subserve the highest interests of the race, is anMher ques^ 
tion. lender present conditions these different grades of school 
ompliasize still farther the social strata of the empire. The 
gymnasia are deigned exclusively for the directive and profes- 
sional classes, while the Real Schulen provide the leaders in in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to examine into the edu- 
cational aims of secondary education in other countries, since 
their systems are patterned to a considerable extent after the 
Gennian, as has been showm on another page. While France 
professes to be par excellence the land of the humanities on 
account of her classical literature and on account of her artistic 
temperamjent which adds the aesthetic element to all things, 
yet the struggle between the utilitarianism and humanism is 
as sharp there as anywhere. England's Grammar and Great 
Public Schools still retain in a large measure the hujnanities 
of the Reformation. . These schools in their gainies^ however, 
approach closer in spirit and value to the national Greek games 
than any schools of any other nation. In this discussion 
Gewerbe and Polytechnic schools have been omitted since'their 
aim differs widely from the class of schools under consideration. 
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CHAPTER III. 



UNITED STATES. 



EARLY SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 



The history of the secondary schools repeats, in a large meas- 
ure, the history of the European secondary schools. Two 

distinct and opposing influences were at work 
Source. shaping the educational, as well as social and 

industrial life of the colonies. The first of 
these was a spirit of protest against European traditions and 
institutions which many of the colonists liad brought with 
thenn from the old world to the new in their search for greater 
freedom. The other factor was the instinct of imitation ever 
present in the human race. The earliest American settlers 
brought with them from their respective homes across the Atlan- 
tic, as their educational dower, definite ideals of schooling. 
While these were modified in places to a slight extent by the 
antagonistic spirit mientioned, yet it was so natural to imitate, 
that the New "England grammar schools patterned directly 
after the English grammar schcols in form and course of study, 
that the academies became reproductions to some extent, of 
the great public schools of Rugby, Eton, West Minster, etc., 
and that the Dutch in New York reproduced the characteristics 
of schools in Holland, and the Swedes in Delaware those of 
Sweden. In view of this, it is surprising to note the similar- 
ity in the form and curricula of the secondary schools in the 
different colonies. This is explained by the fact that there was 
a fair degree of similarity in the secondary schools of the de- 
ciding European countries at that time. 

Secondary education in America presents three well defined 
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stages of devel(>})mont. First, in the colonial period, the Latin 

Grammar schor>], based upon the European 
arySchools^^" tradition, was in vogue. The Academy fol- 

]()\fed during the period extending approxi- 
mateJy from the Kevolntionary War to the middle of the 19th 
cvntnrv. The Academy in tnni Avas supplanted by the public 
high school, A\diich developed into the form we now know. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

The ^Massaclnisetts graimuar schools were the "pioneers" of 
secondary education in the Xew England statx?s. They served 
as models for the neighboring colonies, hence it Avill suffice if 
the development of these schools is given for the typical New 
England colony. 

The Puritans floeiiig from civil and religious oppression, 
knew from their training in English grammar schools and uni- 
versities the value of secondary and higher 
Early Scl^ools. education. They were conscious perhaps that 

the}" were laying tlie foundation of a nation, 
and therefore determined to lay that foundation broad and 
deep upon religion and liberal education as understood at that 
timie. Harvard College was founded in 1638 in accordance 
A\ath these ideals. The first college session was held in 1638, 
and the first class of gi'aduates of an American college went 
forth from its walls in 1642. Eor the times. Harvard's stand- 
ard of scholarship ranked high. This is shown by the follow- 
ing extract from its admission requirement: ^^When any 
scholar is able to understand Tully, or such like classical author 
extempore, and can make and speak true Latin in verse and 
prose; and decline perfectly the paradigms of nouns and verbs 
in the Greek tongue, let him then, and not before, bo capable 
of admission into college." 

The renaissance ideal in the New England secondary school 
was strongly modified by the religious ideal of the age. n The 

follo^Wng law passed in 1654 by the general 
on4£%%foh^ court, leaves no doubt as to that: "For as 

much as it greatly concerns the welfare of this 
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country that tlie youth thereof be educated, not only in good 
literature, bub sound doctrine, this court doth therefore com- 
mfetod it to the serious consideration and special care of the 
overseers of the college and the selectmen of the several towns, 
not to admit or suffer any such to be continued in the office 
or place of teaching, educating, or instructing of youth or 
child in the college schools, that have manifested themselves 
unsound in fayth, or scandalous in their lives, and not giving 
due satisfaction according to the rules of Christ."* 

The colonial grammar school accordingly taught Latin and 
a little Greek. Instruction was given in religion, but little els© 
was added to the classical languages. The gramimiar schools 
were preparatory schools, pure and simple. These prepara- 
tory schools and the colleges were intended especially for the 
directive and professional classes. The social grades were 
sharply distinguished in the colonies after the mlanner of the 
European tradition. There-was the same lack of articulation 
with the elementary schools that then existed and still existsf 
between the continental secondary and elementary schools. 

The grammar schools of this period exercised a kind of select- 
ive function. They discovered talents, aptitudes, and latent 
capacities for the higher studies and started and encouraged 
capable yoilths on the way to college. The boys who showed 
capacity of a lower grade or of a different kind, received but 
scant attention or encouragement in those days. There is 
no evidence of a m.iddle grade of school for the needs of the 
middle classes in society, l^o provision whatever was made 
for girls beyond occasional instruction in the merest rudi- 
ments of learning. 

Similar legislation was enacted in the other New England 
states. Connecticut, in 1676, ordered that "Every town should 
mayntaine a Latin Schoole" and that every town that failed 
to do so was to pay a fine to the next adjoining town. These 
schools were to be maintained "by way of rate except upon 
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condition that any towTi sball agree tiix>n some other way to 

rayse the niaynt-enance."* 

• 

Grammar schools were established in Boston, Salem, Dor- 
chester, and several other places before 1047, through the in- 
fluence of Governor Winthrop, John Cotton, 
Growtk' and others. After the passage of the famous 

law of 1047, the number of these grammar 
schools increased steadily until the Kevolutionary War, when 
their places were filled in part, by the academies. 

SOUTHERN COLONIES. 

Virginia is the type of this section. Her conditions were not 
favorable to a rapid development of an entire educational sys- 
tem. . The first colonists were as a rule, ad- 
Slow Development, venturers, desiring to make their fortune and 

then return to EngUmd. Those who followed 
were descendants of aristocratic families, and settled on large 
plantations far apart, in accordance Avith Locke's ^^fanious 
model." The spread of negro slavery heljx?d to increase th«3 
dislike for popular education. The wealthy plantation owners 
saw no necessity for the establishment of schools. They had 
private tutors for their children, and the talented and advanced 
Avere sent to the mother country for secondary and highep educa- 
tion. 

•In the course of time, however, the need of a home college be- 
came apparent, and the legislative assembly in 1660 passed tlie 

following resolution: — "That for the advance 
Maiy'Tcollege. ^^ learning, education of the youth, supply of 

ministry, and promotion of piety, there be land 
taken upon purchase for a college and free schools, and that 

9 

there be, with as much speed as may l)e convenient, housing 
erected thereon for the entertainment of students and scholars." 
The ideals and purposes of college education in this section 
are well pointed out in this paragraph,* and again in the follow- 
ing paragraph from the college charter: This college was 

•Laws of Connecticut, Vol. II. 
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founded "To the end that the Church of Virginia may he fur- 
nished with a seminary of ministers of the gospel, and that the 
youth may be piously educated in good manners, and that the 
Christiaii faith may he propagated among the Western Indians 
to the glory of Almighty God."* 

That the education of the youth referred to was not intended 
to cover popular education is proved by Sir Berkley's famous 
letter of 1671, wherein he says: — "I thank God there are no 
free schools nor printing and I hope we shall not have these for 
a hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience, and 
heresy and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them 
and libels against the Ix^st government. God keep us from 
both." 

While the establishment of the college mentioned was de- 
fended until 1692, a few grammar schools were founded shortly 
after the act of 1660 to prepare for this college. However, Sir 
Berkley's hope in regard to free schools for Virginia was ful- 
filled. She waited for her free public school system until 1801. 

ISriDDLE COLONIES. 

Before William Penn secure<l possession of his American do- 
main the Dutch and Swedes had established therein a few sec- 
ondary institutions with curricula, ideals, and 
Earl-^ Sctiocls. purposes in accordance with those of the times. 

These schools soon coalesced ^vith the English 
schools of the same type or were a1)andoned altogether. 

Two educational traditions were brought by the Quakers 
from their fatherland — -the renaissance tradition of the school 

and the apprentice tradition of the workshop. 
Traditions. Both Were of ancient origin and both experi- 

enced a revival in the sixteenth century, the 
former, by the Ebnaissance, the latter by statutory provision. 
In England these two traditions operated side by side without 
intermingling. The grammar schools encouraged the study of 
languages especially Latin and Greek; the apprenticeship sys- 
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V 

tern, the acquisition of manual skill and knowledge of the craft. 

In the colonies, Penn and his Quaker followers endeavored to 
unito in their courses the renaissamH? ideal of the one, with the 
utilitarian one of the other. This combination is now seen in 
our polytechnic schools. In 1682 the general assembly of 
Pennsylvania enacted the following law: — ^^That the laws of 
this Province from timie to time, shall be published and printed, 
that every person may have the knowledge thereof; and they 
shall be one of the books taught in this Province and Territories 
thereof." * 

Here is a strong indication that even scholastic instruction 
was to make for utilitarian purposes. It is stated that this 
course resulted in excellent instruction in civics, and in promot- 
ing good citizenship. 

A grammar school was organized in Philadelphia in 1689, . 
under Penn's guidance. This school is still in existence, and 

has always enjoyed a high reputation. Even 

Grammar Schools ^^^^'? ^^ ^^ ^ monument to its founder's mem- 
ory'. 
The purpose of the school was clearly set forth by Penn in 
the preamble of the charter: — ^^Whereas, the prosperity and 

welfare of any people depend, in a great meas- 
Purpose. ure upon the good education of youth, aiid 

their early, introduction in the principles of 
true religion and virtue, and qualify them to serve their country 
and themselves by inculcating love of reading, writing, lan- 
guages, and of useful arts and sciences, suitable to their sex, 
age, and degree — ^which cannot be effected in any manner so 
well as by erecting Public Schools for the purpose aforesaid." 
iVgain : "To establish in Philadelphia a public school where 
all children and servants, male and female shall be educated, 
the rich at reasonable rates and the poor to be maintained at 
school for noUiing — Poor children are to be freely maintained, 
taught, and educated in good literature until fit to be put out as 
apprentices, or capable to be masters or ushers in said school." 
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Comparatively little is known concerning the actual courses 
of study in these schools. The extracts from the charters and 

assembly laws, however, give evidence of the 
Course of Study. desire to blend the two traditions mentioned. 

This is confirmed by one of Penn's speeches 
still extant. While speaking of the work of the school, he states 
"that the pupils should be rather drawing, building and mak- 
ing tools and instruments, than getting some rules of propriety 
of speech by heart. Continuing in the same strain he says : — 
"All children mthin the Province of the age of twelve shall be 
taught a useful trade or skill to the end that none may be idle, 
but the poor may work to live, and the rich, if they become poor, 
may not want.*^ ^ 

Some idea of the courses of study and ideals in these schools 
can be obtained from the recommendation of Thomas Budd, a 

Friend, and one of New* Jersey's most promi- 

mendation^^"^ ^^^'*' ^^^- '^^^ recommendations are as fol- 

lows : — "That schools be provided in all towns 
and cities, and persons of known honesty and skill be yearly 
chosen by tlie Governor and General Assembly, to teach and in- 
struct boys and girls in all the most useful arts and sciences, 
that they in their youthful capacity may be able to understand, 
as the learning to read and write true English and Latin, and 
other useful speeches and languages and fair writing, arithme- 
tic, and bookkeeping ; and the boys be taught and instructed in 
some mystery or trade as the making of mathematical instru- 
ments, joinery, tAvinery, the making of clocks and watches, 
weaving, shoe^making, or any other useful trade or mystery that 
the school is capable of teaching; and that the girls be taught 
and instructed in the spinning of flax and wool, the knitting of 
gloves and stockings, sewing and making of all sorts of useful 
needle work, and. the making of straw-work, as hats, baskets, 
etc., or any other useful art or mystery that the school is capable 
of teaching. The scholars may be kept in the morning two 
hours at reading, writing, book-keeping, etc., ajwl the other two 
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hours at work in that art, mystery, or trade, that he or she most 
delighteth in : in the afternoon, two hours at work at their sev- 
eral employments." * 

The intellectual education in this period was supplemented 
by religious and moral injstruction. That the moral instruc- 
tion and religious education were not neglected, 

^eTinedbYLa^. ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^'^^ following extract from Chap- 
ter XII, of the Assembly Laws : ^^And to. the 
end that poor as well as rich may be instructed in good and com- 
mendable learning, which is to be preferred before wealtli^ be it 
enacted : That all persons in this Province and Territories 
thereof, having children and all the guardians and trustees hav- 
ing orphans, shall cause such to be instructed in reading and 
Avriting, so tliat they may be able to read the Scripture and ^\Tito 
by the time tlit^' attain twelve years of age." 

DISCUSSION OF CURKICULA. 

The extracts from the charter of the colonial Peimsylvania 
grammar schools and from the other documents mentioned, 
prove conclusively that the society of Friends while still domi- 
nated to some extent by the ideal of the times, clearly discerned 
the necessity for the union of industrial and intellectual train- 
ing. It appears to me, however, that too much emphasis was 
placed by them upon the utilitarian phase of the work. The 
commercial value of eveiy subject is brought too much in the 
foreground. In every school there ought to be cultivated some 
desire for truth for its oa\^ sake. There ought to be placed the 
ideals of ser\dce to humanity and happiness of the individual. 
It ou^lit to be understood that education enables the child to see 
ami appreciate the beautiful, the good, and the true, as well as- 
to make a living. I am thoroughly in sym])atliy with the move- 
ment to impart to pupils skill of hand, yet I am opposed to such 
a course where it is urged mainly for its commercial value. 
Such training should form a part of the harmonious develop- 
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merit of aJl physical, mental, and moral faculties. Where too 
much emphasis is placed upon the utilitarian) value of the 
branches, there is great danger tliat the intellectual development 
^\all l>e dwarfed. ' A\^iether this actually occurred is not known, 
but portions of Penn's speech point strongly that way. It is 
possible that such was the case, since in the attempt to correct 
one extreme, the pendulum of reform often swings too far to the 
opposite extreme. 

The curricula in most grammar schools axe not definitely 
known^ but the school charters and the legislative enactments of 

that period show clearly that the function of 
Curricula. these schools was the preparation of future col- 

legians to pass the college entrance examina- 
tion. The requirements for admission to college, therefore, 
probably were the main factors in determining the course of 
study. Changes in the coHege curricula, therefore, produced 
important changes in, the secondary school programs. It is safe 
to assmiie that secondary school programs did not embrace much 
more in their course of study than was demanded by the col- 
leges. This view is confirmed by the few portions of the curric- 
ula now extant, and is also corroborated by the reports of min- 
isters of the g-osj^el who at that period were ex officio inspectol's 
of schools. An examination, therefore, of the old college cur- 
ricula, requirement for admission to, and graduation from 
courses ^dll enable us to fonu pretty definite ideas regarding 
the coui-se of studv in the grammar schools. 

The requirements for admission to Harvard College were typ- 
ical of all. In 1643 they dennanded the power to read and 

translate at sight Tully and the other Koman 
Requirements. authors, to speak true Latin in prose and verse 

extemporanieously and power to decline per- 
fectly the paradigms of Grreok nouns and verbs. ISTo knowledge 
of history, geography, English, nor arithmetic, not even of the 
multiplication tables, was required. 

The first three year course at Harvard included the equiva- 
lent of four years of Greek ; one year of Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
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Sjriac, two years each of logic, ethics, and pol- 
Harvard Curricula, itics ; two of mathematics, consisting of ele- 
mentary arithmetic and geometry; a little of 
physics, and bible study continued for three years. History 
was taught by lectures a few weeks in the winter, and botany re- 
ceived tlie same treatment during the summer. Latin at first 
was not studied since its masterv was one of the admission re- 
quirements, but students were compelled to use it in conversa- 
tion instead of the vernacular. Modifications of the curricula 
were begun under President Leverett (1707-1724:), and were 
continued under his successors. Latin ceased to be mandatory 
in conversation, and Virgil and Cicero found a place on the pro- 
gram. Chaldee and Syriac were dropped. The instruction in 
physics was extended, and the study of geography Was intro- 
duced. Shortly before the revolution the first attempt was 
made to organize the instruction into departments. Four de^ 
partments were founded, Greek, Latin, mathematics and miental 
philosophy, logic and mathematics, each under the exclusive 
control of one head. 

CHANGES IN CURRICULA. 

The following extract clearly sets forth the early graduation 
requirements : ^^Every scholar that on proof is found able' to 

read tiie originals of the Old and New Testa- 
tkm Requirements ^1^^^^^, translate them into the Latin Tongue, 

and to resolve them logically, withal beiiig of 
godly life;, and conversation, and at every public act have the 
approbation of the overseers and masters of the college is fit to 
be dignified with the first degree. Every scholar that giveth up 
in wTiting a system or synopsis of logic, natural and moral phil- 
osophy, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, and is ready to 
defend his thesis or position, withal skilled in the original as 
above said, and of godly life — is fit to be dignified with his sec- 
ond degree.* 

At the foundation of William and Mary, Yale, and King's 

^History of Mass. Colleges. 
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colleges the, foregoing requirements also sufficed for the respec- 
tive degrees. This similarity is accounted for 
Other Colleges, by the fact that the prime function of all these 

colleges was the preparation of young men for 
the ministry. In some of these colleges comparatively little is 
known concerning the evolution of curricula,. Harvard's rec- 
ords in this respect, are the most complete. From partial rec- 
ords by others, and also from extraneous sources it is readily 
discerned that Harvard's curriculum was typical of all similar 
institutions in the new world. 

The transition of the courses was very slow indeed until the 
beginning of the 19th century. Then in consequence of the 

tendency of the times, and the operation of the 
Decltnes '^ ^^ forcos enumerated on the preceding page, thor- 

• ough mastery of the classics ceased to be the 
' exclusive ideal. Roomi Was then made for the study of history, 
geography, and the mother tongue. More time was devoted to 
natural sciences and mathematics. This new tendency is well 
expressed in the course of study for Columbia College, formu- 
lated in 180'2. 

COURSE OF STUDY OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

First Year. — Latin, English, Sheridan's Lectures on Elocu- 
tion, Greek, Arithmetic, Written Exercises. 

Second Year. — Geography, Conic Sections, Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, Selections from Classics, Algebra, Euclid, Sur- 
veying, Navigation, Logic, Rhetoric. 

Third Year. — Astronomy, Higher Mathematics, Elements of 
Criticism, N^atural and Moral Philosophy. 

Fourth Year. — Selectio^ns front Ancient and Modern His- 
tory, Stewart's Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, Locke's 
Essay on Human L^nderstanding, Principles of Criticism and 
Application, Reviews. 
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I 

EFFECT OF EVOLUTION OF COLLEGE CURRICULA UPON SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. 

TKe ev^olution of the curricula of the higher ins'titutions soon 
Worked doA\Tiward and affected not only the secondary, but also 
throusrh tlxem, the elementarv schools. This was natural. A 
modified course of study for a college usually demands a modi- 
fied preparation in, preparatory schools. These in turn, in or- 
der to meet tlie changed condition, must demiand of students de- 
siring admission, power in accordance with the new tendencies. 
Changes in the elementarv' schools must follow of necessity. 

Harvard, in 1741, diminished- the amount of classics re- 
quired, and demanded in lieu thereof, a knowledge of aritlime- 
tic up to and tlirough the rule of three. In 181(5 a knowledge 
of ancient and modern geogTaphy was added. Strange to say, 
English was not an admission requirement to aay course 
in Harvard until 1873. (College entrance requirements and 
courses give us a fair idea of the upper limit of instruction in 
the average preparatory school. If the status of elementary in- 
struction during this period were definitely known, the field for 
the secondary school ^\'ould be fairly w^ell defined. The reports 
show conclusively, that tho first grammar school took the chil- 
dren at seliocl age and taught them to read and w^rite the Eng- 
lish language." In 1668 the Roxhury Latin school excluded 
from! its course these so-called A, B, C-darians, and thus gave 
the first formal recognition that pupils must have tlie powel' to 
read and w^ite before being admitted to the grammar schools. 
Manv of these secondary schools, liowever, contained mixed 
grades up to 1818. 

The students upon being admitted to the grammar school 
were required to bring with them a i)salter and a bible. These 

formed tlie basis of the religious instiniction. 
Metliods. Some ciphering was taught, but the instruct 

tion in this branch was meager. Any person 
of 9uflS.cieiit attainments to hanxlle fractions well was considered 
an expert mathematician. Latin was the staple. Cheever's 
Latin Accidence, and Liley's Grammar, Avith its twenty-five 
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kinds of nouns, seven genders, fifteen pages of rules for gender 
and exceptions, and twenty-two solid pages of declension of 
nouns, were all committed to memory at the point of the ferule. 
Wlien tliis was mastered readings inUorderius, Aesop, Eutrop- 
ius, Caesar, Ovid, ^"irgil, and Cicero followed, accompanied by 
composition in Latin prose and poems. During tihe latter part 
of the course, the advanced Latin was supplemented by instruc- 
tion based upon Greek grammar, Greek testament, and readings 
from Homer. , 

Somo grammar sohools acted exclusively as feeders for the 
colleges in the vicinity. In these, of course, the classic ideal 

was entirely predominant. *The Boston public 
^atin^Schtols Latin school was one of these. Its course of 

study as administered for 1776 is here given: 

First Year, — Cheever's Accidence, Xomenclatur, WardV 
Latin Grammar or Eu tropins, Corderius, ^sop, Latin and 
English. 

Second Y^ar. — Clark's Introduction, Selecti Veteri Testi- 
menti, Dialogues, Making of Latin Prose, Ward's Latin Gram- 
m)ar or Eutropius, Ilistoiy or Castalios. 

Third Year. — Caesar, Ovid, Greek Grammar, TuUy's Epis- 
tles and Offices, Virgil, Making Latin from King's Heathen 
Gods. 

Fourth Year. — Virgil, Greek Testament, Homer, Latin Prose 
continued, Cicero's Oration, Horace, Gradus ad Pamassum. 

This course of studv was administered until 1814. A com- 
parison with the conrses of study of European schools of which 

Sturm's at Strasburg, and those of Eaton 
Modifications. are examples, show at once that it did not 

diflfer essentially from them. The Boston 
public Latin school represented the extreme of the classical ideal 
in seconidaiy schools in America, as did Sturm's in Europe. 
The majority of contemporaneous schools, however, had their 
classic pro'gi'aiiis tempered with utilitarian studies. New York 
in 1702 enacted a law to start a Latin school in which "Ebg- 
lish, Latin, and Greek tongues or languages and also the arts 
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of writing an,d arithmetic were to be taught." Schools based 
upon the sainjo plan followed speedily in other colonies. 

There is no record concerning the study of algebra, geometry, 
and natural sciences in secondary schools prior to the Kevolu- 

tion. This is not surprising. Algebra dur- 

S^«/a.'" "* ^^g ^^^^ P®^^^ ^^^ unknown, even in the Har- 
vard curricula and only two periods per week 
for two years were given to mathematics, consisting of arith- 
metic and elementary Euclidian geometry. 

Two potent factors in the evolution of grammar school courses 
of study were the religious ideal and fitting for college. A 

large amount of time was devoted to the clas- 

Ideals '^'^ "* ^^^^- These evidently were thoroughly mas- 

tered. These schools accomplished their ends 
frequently by means which would not pass muster in modern 
education. Their programs are entirely inadequate for. an in- 
dustrial civilization. They did not utilize important avenues 
leading to conipleto happiness. While they served their pur- 
pose fairly well in colonial times, in our o^vn day such course 
would lead inevitably to such one-sidedness of development 
that ^^complete living" for one so trained would be out of 
question. ^^In-our age Avith its complexity of human relations, 
the languages of Greece and Itomfe can never again be considered 
as they once were — almost the sole requisite of a liberal edu- 
cation."* 

The early settlers versed in the lore of England's grammar 
school wisely -made provision for the establishment of these 

institutions in this country. For a time they 
Grammar Schools, flourished, but in the century preceding the 

Re^^olutionary War not only the elementary 
school retrograded, but the grammar school itself fell into great 
disfavor. The laws and regulations making schools of this 
grade mlandatory were evaded if possible. Other places paid 
the fine exacted by the law rather than nuaintain the school. 
This was due to new social conditions arising in consequence 
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of the prolonged wars through which tlie colonies were just 
then passing^. At first there was a close connection in most 
of the colonies hetween the ecclesiastical and political func- 
tion. As time advanced these sectarian differences were 
ipior'ed. The decay of the scholastic airricuhim due to 
the factors mentioned in the preceding paragraph began in 
our colleges about 1789 and this decay contributed mate- 
rially to the rapid decline of the grammlar school. In many 
places the decline of the grammar school was due to the strug- 
gle for existence. The temporal necessities demanded by back- 
woods life in a rigorous climate absorl>ed all the available en- 
ergy. The people were too poor to provide books and school- 
houses for the children, and to raise the money for the teacher's 
wages. The roads were poor, newspapers scarce and the educa- 
tional ideal Had declined in consequence of the Indian and other 
warfare waged during this period. 

In Massachusetts and Connecticut legislative mleasures were 
instrumental in hastening the decline of the grammar school. 
Massachusetts in 1780 made provision for the district sys- 
tem. This was fatal to tlie extension of the broad and pub- 
lic generous spirit that formerly prevailed. Petty local jeal- 
ousies greatly hastened the waning of the educational town 
spirit. In addition to this it removed the obligation from com- 
munities having only one hundred families to maintain school 
with instruction beyond the elements. Although this obliga- 
tion was not removed from comlmiunities having two hundred 
families, it still freed One hundred and twenty towns from the 
necessity of providing for graiiimar school instruction and 
left only one hundred and ten to^ms with that duty still in- 
cumbent upon them. In Connecticut, in 1795, liberal land 
grants were made from the domains of the Western Reserve 
for aiding in public school education. This instead of aiding 
the schools rather hindered their development by producing a 
spirit of unwillingness on the part of the people to tax them- 
selves willingly and cheerfully for the support of the schools. 
In addition to the foregoing, there was an exodus of the young 
►people fromi the towns to the larger cities where they hoped 
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to make tlieir fortunes. This left many grammar schools with- 
out a suitable supply of students. 

ACADEMIES. 

The academies arosQ. in England in consequence of the fact 
that the dissenters from the established religion were excluded* 
from both grammar schools and universities. Milton sug- 
gested the establishment of this class of school. In his 
^Tract^te" a complete and generous education is outlined as 
"that which fits a man to }>erform justly, skillfully, and mag- 
nanimously, all the offices, both privato and public, of peace 
and war," and recommended that less time be l)estowed on 
grammar, and sophistry, and that an academy bo established 
which should be both school and university. 

The decline of the grammar schools has l)een discussed in 
a preceding paragraph. Possibly the schools themselves were 
to blame in part for the antagonistic feeling mentioned because 
they did not adapt their courses to changed conditions. The 
poorer class of people opposed tlie grammar school on account 
of the poverty incident to the wars.f The rich on their part 
looked do^\Ti. u])oni them as pauper schools. These changes were 
instrumental in introducins: the academv. 

Europe Antne^sed a rapid advance in science, mathematics, 
natural philosopliy and astronomy in the middle part of the 
eighteentli ccnturv. As earlv as 1715 T^ewton's- works in 
mathematics bei>'an to be widelv read and created a greater 
interest in literature of a similar nature. This interest ex- 
tended to America and was materiallv enhanced bv the more 
extensive use of the printing press after the Revolution arv^ war. 
Sustenance being also mjore easily procured, general and lib- 
eral^ education soon became popular. The spirit of the gram- 
mar school, hcwever, had died out and the academy was organ- 
ized to take its place. Some were organized in Massachusetts 
as early as 1703. At first they were mostly private enterprises 



♦Rev. C. Hammond, Barnard's Journal of Education, vol. XVI, p. 403, 
fMartin, Evolution of Massachusetts Public School, §7, 117-118, 
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or were organized by select communities. Later on they were 
incorporated, and many became well endowed. Some received 
state aid, as those in New York and Massachusetts, by comply- 
ing with certain regulations respecting courses of study. The 
different religious^ denominations called many into existence. 
The Qifakers established one in Wefet Tbwn in 1799 with a 
course of study providing for instruction in "reading, arithme- 
tic, navigation, surveying, and such other learning as is usually 
taught, and parents may direct, and likewise in the Latin, 
Greek, and French languages.'' The Moravians established 
one at Bethlehem and one at Xazareth, Pennsylvania, with 
courses of study, equipments, and teachers which placed them 
among the best schools in America. Other denominations pur- 
sued a similar course in other localities."* 

While nearly all the academies were designed to prepare the 
students for college, yet most of them had extensive programs 

providing a somewhat lil3eral training for both 
Academies! sexes. In this they differed materially from 

the gi'ammar school, from whose member- 
ship girls were entirely excluded. The classical languages 
were taught, but systematic instruction; was also given 
in English, French, writing, geography, rhetoric, arithme- 
tic, practical geometi^^, logic and philosophy. These ex- 
tx^nsive courses made the institutions very popular for 
a time. Their founders did everything im their power 
to further their popularity. They were in the hope that 
public sentiment might he stimulated in favor of secondary 
training. By giving the youth of the country opportunities 
for liberal education they hoped to create a desire for it. 
Hence they aimed at furnishing at least a somewhat liberal 
education, for those students who did not look forward toward 
the college training. The popularity of some of these schools 
is also attested by their large enrollment. In 1786 ^Teicester 
academy" (founded in 1784) ^'had received from six to eight 

♦Wint^rbotham Academies. 
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thousand pupils of which perhaps four hundred had been fitted 
for college. Westfield has sent out over eight thousand per- 
sons ; Lavrrence, at Groton, nearly eight thousand ; New Salem 
not less than seven thousand. In eighty or ninety yearsi — ^three 
generations^ — ^these four schools alone had brought into a schol- 
arly atmosphere, had kept under the instruction of scholarly 
m^en and women, for a longer or shorter time, not less than thirty 
thousand young men and women — ten thousand to a genera- 
tion; and these are onily four of more than a hundred such 
schools."* 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century they were found 
in nearly every state. Massachusetts and ITew York bad nine- 
teen each. The programs of these institutions were a decided 
improvement upon those in the grammar schools and greatly 
simplified the question of appropriate courses of study for high 
schools when these appeared. The academies aroused a strong 
and widespread desire for education. They were instrumental 
in broadening the intellectual horizon of families and commu- 
nities, and they re-enforced the protest against the narrow cur- 
ricula of the American colleges. In many places they served 
as training schools for teachers, and in some states this service 
of the academy received recognition at the hands of the legis- 
lature in the form of state aid. 

Public sentiment in the course of time became molded in 
favor of the establishment of secondarv schools under the direct 

control of the people, free froiUi church, in- 
Academies. fluences OT from that of private corpo- 

rations. In places the reaction against the 
classics influenced not only the usefulness of the ancient Latin 
school, but also the academies. Since most of the institutions 
of the latter class were' largely under the control of private 
cor})orations, no public institution existed where the children 
of the commercial and industrial classes could receive an ad- 
vanced English education. The rise of the sentiment in favor 
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of secondary noiirclassical schools under state control called the 
modem high sc^hool into existence, and with this rise the acade- 
mies decayed. Some remain as feeders of denominational col- 
leges, and a few others well endowed are still in existence. 

4 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



MODERN HIGH SCHOOL. 



The period of decentralization with the evolution of the dis- 
trict school and the academy mentioned in the preceding para* 

gri'aph was followed dilring the evolution of 
Establishment, owT national feeling by a widespread sentimefnt 

for more strongly centralized schools under 
the exclusive control of the state government. The steadily 
advancing separation between church and state and the- influence 
of the French Revolution in making education a part of the 
popular government enhanced this sentiment. Furthermore, 
the tide of emigration had now fully set in toward the towns. 
The New England states were rapidly transformed from agri- 
cultural into manufacturing states. The invention of labor- 
saving machinery liberated energy and multiplied products. 
The new supplies created new demands and things formerly 
considered luxuries became necessities now. Steamboats and 
railroads greatly extended intercourse and exchange and gavo 
to the larger centers of industries a somewhat cosmopolitan 
character. With the incorporation of many of the manufactur- 
ing towns came the restoration of the town school system. The 
nefed for a new educational institution where the advanced Eng- 
lish education could be obtained soon became apparent, since 
the academies favored the rich and burdened the ambitious poo^. 
These forces crystallized into the formation of the modern high 
school. The Boston Public Latin School, though not a public 
high school in the modern sense of the term, is the oldest of the 
existing free schools and best represents the universal concep- 
tion of secondary schools at that time. Its courses, thoroughly 
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classical, are given on another page. To Boston also belongs 
the honor of establishing the first high school on this continent. 
It was organized especially for young people who did not pro- 
pose to go to college. Here we find the origin of the problem 
leading to the differentiation of college and business courses, 
now solved in our modern high schools by parallel courses of 
study. A great gap was left between this new high school and 
the (Colleges. This gap has recently disappeared more or less 
completely in the different sections of the' United States by the 
introduction of studies regarded distinctly as preparatory. 

The first course of study for the modem high 
Course of Study. school covered a pei'iod of three years. Its 

provisions and the names of the text books used 
are as follows : 



FIRST YEAR. 

1. Intellectual and written Arithmetic, Colbum and La 

Croix. 

2. Ancient and Modern Geography by Worceste'r. 

3. General History by Tyther ; U. S. History by Goodrich. 

4. Elements of Arts and Sciences by Blair. 

5. Reading, Grammar, Declamation. 

6. Book-keeping, Double and Single Entry. 

7. Sacred Geography. 



SECOND YEAR. 

8. Reviews of studies of preceding year. 

9. Algebra, by Colburn. 

10. Rhetoric and Composition by Blair's Lectures. 

11. Geometry, by Legruder. 

12. Ifatural Philosophy. 

13. N'atural Theology, by Paley. 
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THIRD YEAR. 

14. Reviews. 

15. Moral Philosophjj Paley. 
^ 16. Forensics. 

17. Criticisms on English Authors. 

This course of study was a precursor of our commercial or 
business courses, coupled with a vestige of the old religious 

ideal. Foreign languages and civics are omit- 
CurricuTuin. ^^^- Commerce and other industries had not 

developed to such proportions at that time, as 
to demand instruction in foreign languages, and civics was in its 
infancy. The program doubtless shows a fkir comprehension 
on the part of its framers as to the needs of the time, and was 
instrumental in making the modern high school popular. 

A high school for boys and girls was organized in Xew York 
in 1825. The promoters thereof evidently had studied the Bos- 
ton experiment, and had profited by its experi- 
H^gh School ence. A course of study including reviews in 

the lower branches, and instruction in pure 
and applied mathematics, trigonometry, and surveying, natural 
philosophy, Latin, Greek, French, and gymnastics was formu- 
lated and administered. 

The most serious omissions were music, history, and civics, 
yet on the whole it is an improvement upon Boston's first course. 

By making arrangements for electives, the 
Course ^^" ideal of the high school was enlarged, and an 

opportunity- was accorded students for prepara- 
tion for higher education, as w^ell as for business. 
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RECOGNITION OF HIGH SCHOOL AS A PART OF THE PUBLIC 

t 

SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Massacliusetts^ that pioneer of education, here took the lead 
again. In 1820 the modern high school Avas formally recog- 
nized by its legislature as a part of the public 
Progress. school system.* Under this law, every town 

containing five hundred house-holds was re- 
quired, in addition to the prescribed course for the elementary 
schools, to offer instruction in general history, book-keeping, 
geometry, surveying, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, 
civics, polity of Massachusetts and of the United States, and 
Latin. Every town of four thousand inhabitants was required 
to have high school teachers qualified for giving instruction in 
Greek, I^rench, astronomy^ geography, rhetoric, logic, intellec- 
tual and moral science, and political economy. Since 1894 f 
every town of twenty thousand inhabitants or more must offer, 
in addition to the foregoing branches, a course in manual train- 
ing, consisting of free hand and mechanical drawing, carpentry, 
wood-turning, pattern making, moulding, forging, chipping, 
filing, and machine shop practice. The details and actual work- 
ing of the school courses are nominally left to local boards 
but are virtually determined by the college entrance require- 
ments. The foregoing holds for all courses except the general 
course for pupils who do not propose to enter college. 

The formal reeognition of the high schools as a portion of 
the public school system in Massachusetts in 1826 paved the 

way for rapid advance of this movement. 
Scfyool Sentiment. Worchester established one in 1827; Salem in 

1828 ; Bridgeport, Conn., and Genesee', X. Y., 
in 1827; Providence, E. I., in 1828; Lowell, in 1831; Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia, in 1837; Cincinnati in 
1847; St. Louis in 1853; Chicago in 1856; Detroit in 1858. 

About this time they were recognized as part of the public 

— . ... > 

*Acts.of 182C. 
tActs of 1894. 
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school system in all states. In the West, esj)ecially, their 
gro^^'th has been phenomenal. In many states the zeal in the 
establishment of these schools exceeded the express statutory 
provision under which these schools oparated. Some prejiidice 
and hostility ensued in consequence, especially on the part of 
those who firmly believed that the academy was the final solu- 
tion of the secondary school problem, and that the state had no 
authority to provide for secondary instruction at public ex- 
pense. 

This legal question was finally sol tied by a imanimjous decision 
of the supreme court of Michigan *in 1874 in the famous ^'Kal- 
amazoo case," wliicli was brought to restrain 
Kalamazoo Case, the collection of school taxcs voted for the sup- 
port of the high scliool. The opinion in this 
case was written by Justice Thomas M. C^ooley, who is consid- 
ered an authority among American constitutional lawyers. He 
summed up the situation in the following words : 

^'Neither in our state policy, in our constitution, nor in our 
laws do we find the primary school districts restricted in the 
branches of knowledge which their officers may cause to be' 
taught, or the grade of instruction that may be given, if their 
voters consent, in regular form, to bear the expense and raise 
tlie taxes for the purpose." 

This opinion was reinforced by a decision of the supreme 
court of Missourit in 1883, which held that the term ^'comimon 

school" denotes the fact that they are open 
Missouri T>ecision. and public to all rather than to indicate the 

grade of the school, or the' subjects that may 
be taught therein. These decisions settled the question not 
only within the states of Michigan and Missouri but throughout 
the entire e'xtemt of our land. Since then the high school has 
become dear to tlie hearts of the" American people everywhere, 
and they cheerfully tax themselves in its support. 

In the European, secondary schools, from their earliest incip- 



♦Michigan Report, 30; 69-86. 
fMlssouri Report, 77; 485-489. 
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iency down to the present date, at no time was instruction free. 

Secondary Educa- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^® Qu4n\s 

//o/i /rc« />i f/7ij/e^ Benehf in England expressly held in the fa- 
mous case of the Queen vs. Cockerton, that no 
school board has power to expend any money raised by local 
tazt^tion for other purposes than that of elementary education. 
The Jesuits alone set the example of making secondary in- 
struction free to those who might attend. The attendance? in 
their schools, however, was limited to boys and only those who 
were brilliant and gave promise of immediate success were 
allowed to continue to the end of the course. 

In America alone the secondary instruction is free? for all. 
These schools are maintained in the interests of the whole peo- 
ple. This is a wise policy, since' an instructed' 
Wise Policy. and enlightened population is essential to the 

_ maintenance and effective operation of a gov- 
ernment based upon democratic principles. 

The progress of these schools of late has been remarkable. 
The Conamissioner of Education reports 40 public high schools 

for 1860; 170 for 1870; 800 for 1880, 
Recent Progress. and 2,526 for 1891. The report for 1892-93 

shows 2,812 public high schools with an en- 
. rollment of 232,951 students and 9,489 teachers. In 1899- 
1900 the report shows 6,005 public high schools, with an enroll- 
ment of 519,251 students and 20,372 teachers. This makes 
an average of 86.5 pupils, and 3.4 teachers to each school. The 
same report shows an enrollment of 790,241 students in all the 
secondaiy schools of the United States, both private and public. 
This is a very good showing, indeed, and yet it gives only 17 
students in secondary schools to each 1,000 inhabitants in the 
District of Columbia and I^ebraska; 16^/^ in Maine; 16 in 
Utah and Iowa; with the number then ranging to 4 in New 
Mexico, Louisiana, and Alabama. Wisconsin has 11% second- 
ary students of all grades to each 1,000 inhabitants. 

fEng. Law Reports, 1901, 322 and 726. 
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WISCONSIN FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The evolution of our free high school system forms a most 
interesting chapter in Wisconsin's history of education. From 
1818 to 1846 our state formed part of Michigan terrritory, and 
when separated by an act of congress in 1836, it was ordained 
that the existing laws of that territory should be e'xtended to 
the new territory so far as compatible with the provisions of 
the act, subject to the alteration or appeal by the new govern- 
ment erected. The Michigan laws for the operation of schools, 
though modified in some of their provisions almost every year, 
continued in force until the adoption of the state constitution 
in 1848. In that constitution we find the broad foundation, not 
only of our elementary but also of our secondary and higher 
educational school system. By it the school fund was created 
and in it was guaranteed the free education of all children be- 
tween four and twenty years of age. 

THE EARLY SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

In the early years under territorial government the schools 
were unorganized and elementary in character. Some 
excellent work was done in select schools as early as 1840, in 
Milwaukee and Kenosha, yet at the time when Wisconsin was 
accepted into the sisterhood of states only Whitewater, Wauke- 
sha, and Geneva had followed in establishing schools of this 
kind. The secondary schools evolved under state government. 
Their history repeats the history of 'these institutions in the 
eastern states. One of its prototypes, however, the classic 
grammar school, found no foothold within the confines of our 
state. The evolution of the secondary school system had passed 
beyond this stage whem Wisconsin was admitted to statehood. 

The first attempt to solve the problem of secondary education 
was by the so-called academy. A number of these institutions 

were established in the cities, and some 
^Is^on^n"^ '" attained a fair degree of popularity and flour- 
ishing condition. The oldest and best known 
of Wisconsin academies was located at Platteville, and was in- 
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corporated under the territorial laws in 1839. It soon attained 
renowii. In 1846 Professor J. L. Piekard assumed the leader- 
ship and under his vigorous inanageinent the membei'ship of 
the school increased in thirteen years from 5 to 111. This 
academy proved eminently successful and popular. In 1866 
the grounds and buildings of this academy were transferred to 
the state board of normal school regents, who instituted there 
the first normal school in Wisconsin. This academy offered 
instruction in the ordinary branches taught at that time and in 
addition Latin, geometry, algebra, rhetoric, geology, and music. 
The academies, Platteville included, were private schools sup- 
ported by contributions of greater or less extent made by the 
parents of the children who attended. 

Some of the larger institutions received state aid* for main- 
taining a normal department for the preparation of teachers in 
accordance with statutory provisions. The same p-rovisions 
applied to other institutions of the same rank bearing the name 
of collegiate institutes. 

The civil ""war attracted many of the men, both teachers and 
students, iroin these schools, and in consequence the academies 

declined very materially. In 1864 the normal 
Decline. departments maintained by these institutions 

numbered seven and furnished fewer than 70 
students for examination. The state board of normal school 
regents became dissatisfied and urged the establishment of sep- 
arate normal schools. The legislature in the following year 
acted upon the recommendation and with the advent of the 
state normal school and spread of the high schools the academy 
declined still more. In 18651 the nmnlber of these institutions 
reporting to the state superintendent was 14. The! membership 
of the faculties was 81 ; the enrollment, 1,950 ; and the number 
of graduates, 78. In 1866 only 9 academies reported with a 
total enrolhnent of 1,495. In tlie re|X)rt of the state superin- 



♦Annual Report of State Superintendent for 1860. 

tSee annual Reports of State Superintendent for years mentioned. 



tendent for 1870 only four academies are reported, located at 
Evansville, Milwaukee, Jefferson, and Patch. Grove. TKe ten- 
dency toward tlie extinction of the academy had been marked 
for years. The rapid evolution of the high schools and of the 
normal schools absorl)ed nearly all the students engaged in se- 
curing a secondary education. 

The growth of the graded schools was contemporaneous with 
the growth of the select school and the academy. In 1854 

Kenosha, Manitowoc, Fond du Lac, Madison, 
High^ Schools ^^^ Racine operated well graded schools. 

Some of these gave high school instruction. 
The first Wisconsin high school class,, ten in numbcfr, graduated 
in Racine in 1857. In 1860 there were about 50 graded 
schools in the state. The state superintendent in 1852 recom- 
mended the formation of county high schools, and in 1858 the 
state legislature made provisions for union high schools. Verj' 
few high schools were organized under this law on account of 
the disinclination of the districts to give up their district organ- 
ization. The graded schools, however, continued to prosper. 
In 1867 the number of schools maintaining two or more depart- 
ments was 357. The development of district high schools kept 
pace with the development of the graded schools. Milwaukee 
opened its first high school in 1868 with an enrollment of 128 
pupils. The courses of study for these schools were formulated 
by the local boards. The following course, in operation in 1868 
in the Berlin high school, is typical of the best high school pro- 
grams in the state at that time: 

FIRST YEAR. 

First Term, — Higher arithmetic, physiology and hygiene, 
analysis of English sentence, and orthography. 

Second Term. — Higher arithmetic, physiology and hygiene, 
analysis of English sentence, and orthography. 

Third Term, — Higher arithmetic, elementary algebra, analy- 
sis of English sentence, and agricultural chemistry. 
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SECOND YEAR. 

First Term. — Elementary algebra, universal history, phys- 
ical geography, and English composition. 

Second Term. — Algebra, universal history, physical geogra- 
phy, and English composition. ^ 

Third Term. — Geometry, rhetoric, natural history, and Eng- 
lish composition. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First Term. — Geometry, rhetoric, natural history, and Latin. 

Second Term. — Geometry, natural, philosophy, geology, and 
Latin> 

Third Term. — Natural philosophy, chemlistry, geology, and 
Latin. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First Term. — Chemistry, intellectual philosophy, astronomy, 
and Latin. 

Second Term. — English literature, intellectual philosophy, 
astronomy, and Latin. 

Third Term. — Moral philosophy, Ipgic, botany, and Latin. 

Composition and declamation throughout the entire course, 
and reading and spelling every week. 

These schools continued to improve in number and in condi- 
tion. In 1875 there were 27 cities with strong schools, most 
of which supported high schools. Of the 394 graded schools 
outside of cities, 210 had three or more departments. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FREE HIGH SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

In 1875, after considerable agitation by the? state superin- 
tendent, state teachers' association and others interested in the 
educational welfare of the state', the legislature passed a law 
encouraging the voluntary establishment of free high- schools 
and appropriated $25,000 annually toward aiding in their sup- 
port. State Superintendent Edward Searing during that year 
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prepared tliree courses of stu(l3\ Two of these, making provi- 
sion for four years' instruction, were designed for the^ large 
cities. The third, a three years' course, was designed to cover 
the needs of the smaller jilaces. During that year eighteen 
free high schools were established. In 1876 twenty-four high 
schools ^\ere added to this list. 

These schools attracted wide attention through their system- 
atic and comj^aratively uniform courses of study, organization, 
higher average grade of teachers and increased attendance of 
non-resident pupils. The gi'eat number of students preparing 
for the university and the new and large buildings expressly 
erected for the purpose of more advanced instruction, added to 
their popularity. Twenty schools participated in the first 
apportionment of high school aid made at the close of the school 
year in 1875-1876. These twenty schools enrolled during the 
year, 1,482 pupils, and employed thirty-seven teachers. The 
amount received for tuition was $1,337.14. The sum of 
$17,927.43 was actually expended for instniction, and the state 
aid to these schools amounted to $7,466.50. 

The year 1877 saw the largest accession — thirty-two high 
schools to the free high school list. The law met watli contin- 
ued favor, i^inety-one free high schools were 
Growth, % entitled to state aid for the school vear 1879- 

80. These ninety-one schools had an enroll- 
ment of 6,730 pupils and employed 207 teachers. The sum 
of $9,862.05 was received for tuition. The sum of $116,683.53 
was expended for instruction and the total apportionment of 
$25,000 was used up in aid of these schools, none of them re- 
ceiving the maximum allowed by law. 

The annual appropriation of $25,000 in 1885 w^as entirely 
absorbed hj high schools, connected with the graded system of 

cities and villages. The legislature, there- 
AplTopHaiion. ^^^^^ appropriated another $25,000 annually 

expressly for free high schools in towns having 
no graded scliools. This plan, though i^rfect in theory, did 
not prove successful in practice. The independent district sys- 
tem prevented the formation of township high schools. The 
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following legislature, tliorefore, provided that township high 
schools are to receive as si)ecial state aid from this fund one-half 
of the sum actually exjx^nded hy them for instniction, the bal- 
ance of the $25,000 to be merged with the other fund. The 
other schools share pro rata and none may receive more than 
$500 per annum while the township high schools receive one- 
half of the amount actually ex]X?nded in instruction. Yet in 
spite of this inducement, Wisconsin has now only nine high 
schools of this class. Ten years of rapid development of local 
high schools followed. Tlie number increased to such an extent 
that the appropriation for each w^as very small indee'd, and so 
the legislature in 1898 doubled the appropriation making $100,- 
000 available for this purpose. Under this beneficent act the 
growth of the high school has gone forward vigorously and the 
schools have kept pace with the material prospei'ity of the state. 

Pn Jul^^ 1st, 1J)00, there were 210 free high schools in Wis- 
consin. Of this number 1 03 had four year courses and 5G three 

vear courses. Xow we have 220 schools on the 
Some Statistics. free high school list, 180 of which have four 

vear courses, and 40 of Avhich have three vear 
courses. Since June 30tli, 1002, 11 high schools have changed 
from three year tg four vear courses. 

The 220 free high schools of the st&te last year employed 729 
teachers and had an enrollment of 10,120 students. The sal- 
aries of the principals and assistants amounted to $400,281.33,; 
the tuition pupils numbered 4,142 ; the amount paid for tuition 
was $42,813.22. The thirteen independent high schools of the 
state in 1001-1002 employed 154 teachers and had an enroll- 
ment of 4,121 students. 

The increase in tuition students is due in a large measure 
to the operation of chapter 188, laws of 1001, which provid(."o 

for the payment of tuition at public expense 
'^Tovided^'^ for high school students coming from districts 

that do not support a free high school. Tho 
operation of this law and its Ix^nefits are not fully understood. 
Present indications show that it Avill be instrumental in increas- 
ing the high school enrollment veiy m'aterially in tho future. 
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The establishment of state graded schools by legislative enact- 
ment will prove another feature in enhancing the growth and 
popularity of the high school. In these state graded schools 
the course of study formulated by the state superintendent and 
administered by the schools is a most excellent preparation for 
high school work. Many of the state graded schools of the first 
class have secured permission to give instruction in some of 
the high school subjects. This permission has always been 
granted where the teaching force and the facilities were amplt? 
and where there was a sufiicient number of pupils advanced 
enough to take such instruction with profit to themselves and 
credit to the community. This course is taken in most commu- 
nities as a stepping stone to the establishment of a high school 
having a three years' course, and under it four new high schools 
have befen established within the last four months. 

This exceptional growth of the high school augurs well for 
the success and prosperity of the state. The large increase in 

the number of these? institutions enables a 
Iiwzease '* large proportion of the children in our com- 

monwealth to se,cure a good secondary educa- 
tion and yet remain at home under the influence of their 
parents. Much of the future success of the! child depends 
upon the formation of correct habits. The years devoted to 
high school work are the most impressionable years of life and 
it is at this time that the youth is most susceptible to bad influ- 
ences. It is not surprising, therefore, that the people of our 
commonwealth prize that institution very highly which enables 
them to educate their children within reach of home influences. 
The physical well-being of the children of the Badger state as 
well as their moral welfare plead for more of these home high 
schools. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

The literary courses show the existence of a wide difference 
of opinion as to what subjects shall be given a place on the pro- 
gram and what amount of time shall be allotted to eiach. Of 
late the problems of secondary education have become more 
complicated than ever, owing to the rapid extension of the sci- 
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ences and industries. High school after high school adopts 
manual or commercial training courses or both into the curricu- 
lum. It will therefore be wise to give" a brief resume of the 
development and present status of industrial education for the 
purpose of bringing the entire high school problem squarely 
before us. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN EUROPE. 

Manual training was officially recognized in Norway as early 

as 1860 as a branch of the school curriculum. But only re- 

' cently has a system of manual training exer- 

Norway. cises been made a part of the general primary 

education. In 1891 it was made compulsory 
in all training colleges and town schools. 

Sweden has given the world the system of wood work known 
as Sloyd. It is an intrinsic part of the elementary school cur- 
riculum. The famous school for training 
Sxveden. teachefs * for Sloyd work was established in 

1875 at J^Tass. Under the direction of Prin- 
cipal Otto Solomon it has achieved great renown and has been 
a very important agency in making this branch of learning pop- 
ular. Instruction in Sloyd was given in 2,000 schools and the 
7 training colleges in 1896. 

Instruction in manual training was made compulsory in Hol- 
land in 1891. In Belgium instruction in these subjects is 

offered. Under statutory authority since 
Bllgium!^' """"^ 1884 the local boards may introduce manual 

training as a school subject but it is not made 
obligatory in any institution. 

We are indebted to Russia for the best method of teaching 
manual training in the public school system. Its exhibit at 

the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
Russia. 1876 was a most remarkable one and thor- 

oughly convinced many of the leading edu- 
cators throughout the world of the feasibility of adding this 
subject to the public school curriculum. Russia limited the 
instruction to students having attained to an age of 18 years or 
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more. Finland, one of the provinces of Russia, however, ^was 
the first place to put manual training into the curriculum of 
the primary school. 

Xineteen of the twentv-five Swiss cantons 
Switzerland. have made provision for instruction in wood 

work and othel' manual training in the schools. 

France in 1882 passed a law making instruction in manual 

training involving the use of wood work and tools obligatory in 

the elementary schools. In Paris only, how- 
France, ever, has this movement borne satisfactx)ry 

fruit since no provision was .made in other 
places for the adequate training of teachers in this subject. 

In England instruction in wood work was recognized as a 
subject in the upper, intermediate and grammar courses, as 

early as 1890. Instruction is given in paper 
England. and card-board w^ork, clay-modeling, sewing, 

cooking, and laimdering. 
A strong tendency exists in Germany to make instruction in 
wood w^ork and other manual training an intrinsic part of the 

primary education. This sentiment is fos- 
Germany. tered from pedagogical standpoints rather 

than from the industrial and is steadily gain- 
ing ground. Several of the subdivisions, Prussia and Saxony 
included, now grant financial aid for this branch of school work. 
Instruction in manual training was given in 1899 in 605 towns 
having 1,574 workshops. Of this number 836 are institutions 
conducted strictly on a pedagogical basis. Four hundred 
thirty-five schools confined their attention to wood carving, 527 
to v/orking in card board and 357 to bench work in wood. Dur- 
ing that year Germany had more than 2,000 teachers qualified 
to teach manual training in the diflFerent schools. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN AMERICA. 

Industrial training is not a strictly new idea on American 
soil. It was shown on a foregoing page that Pennsylvania 
when starting its colonial life endeavored to unite the industrial 
training of the apprenticeshop with the intellectual training 
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of the school. Massachusetts also as early as 1642 provided, 
that "all parents and masters do bring up their children and 
apprentices in lawful calling, labor or employment, or some 
other trade profitable for themselves and the commonwealth.'^ 

Benjamin Franklin also in 1749 suggested work along these 
lines in his "Proposed hints for the academy," setting forth 
therein as the most useful studies, arithmetic, writing, drawing, 
and mechanics. This bore fruit later on in securing the organ- 
ization of technical schools. Nothing definite, however, 
appears to have come fium this movement so far as the public 
school system was concerned. The exhibit at the Philadelphia 
Exposition, in 1876, gave a tremendous impulse to the manual 
training sentiment in this country. Under it the manual train- 
ing school at St. Louis was organized in 1879. Baltimore 
organized one in 1883 ; Chicago, Toledo, and Xew York in 
1884 ; Philadelphia and Denver in 1885 ; Cleveland in 1886, 
and the famous Stout Manual Training School was organized 
in its present scope, in Menomonie, Wis., in 1890, although it 
had been in existence as an educational experiment for some 
years previous. 

This movement of introducing manual training as a correct- 
ive to excessive book work seems to be gaining gTound very 
steadily. According to the report of the Commissioners of 
Education 144 schools gave instruction in industrial training 
in 1899-1900 to 41,336 pupils in the United States. 

In 1895 the Wisconsin legislature made provision for special 
state aid to manual training departments in connection with 

high schools. It provided for special state 
Wisconsin, aid of $250 to any free high school that had 

maintained a department for giving instruc- 
tion in manual training for at least six months in the year and 
followed the course of study prescribed by the state superintend- 
ent for such schools. The number of schools that might receive 
special state aid was limited to 10, but this number was in- 
creased by the legislature of 1899 to 20. State Su}>eTintendent 
J. Q. Emery prescribed the following elastic course : 

5 
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Freehand and mechanical drawing. 

Instruction and exercises in wood and iron work. 

Instruction and exercises in sewing, and 

Instruction and exercises in cooking. 

Under the influence of this law departments of manual train- 
ing and domestic economy were organized in Eau Claire, Osh- 
kosh, Janesville, Fond du Lac, Mayville, Florence, Waupaca, 
and Appleton. Menomonie and Milwaukee had manual train- 
ing departments in operation, but made application for a place 
on the list of schools entitled to state aid. The rapidly growing 
interest in the state in the matter of manual training led the 
legislature of 1899 to increase the number of schools that might 
share in the special state' aid, but owing to the extreme difficulty 
the boards experienced in securing competent teachers, some 
schools were obliged to discontinue work in these subjects. 
They will resume work a^ soon as qualified teachers are avail- 
able, ilarinette, Bayfield, La Crosse, Manitowoc, Beloit, and 
Racine are noAv investigating the subject and it is probable that 
departments of manual training and domestic economy will be 
established in these cities in the near future. 

The board of normal school regents of Wisconsin at its last 
•annual meeting, June 30, 1902, made provision for the estab- 
lishment of departments of manual training in 
Teachers ^^^ Oslikosh normal school for the purpose of 

training teachers in this department and a 
domestic science department in the* Stevens Point normal 
school for the purpose of training teachers for handling this 
subject in the public scliools of the state. An available supply 
of teachers trained for giving instruction in the subject will 
obviate the greatest difficulty to the rapid extension of this phase 
of education in this state. 

This phase of education was violently opposed at first by 
many educators. At present, however, the sentiment is practi- 
cally unanimous in its favor. The following extract from the 
annual report for 1889, of the Honorable Henry Sabin, state 
superintendent of loAva, is a fair example of the estimate in 
which manual training ia now held : 
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^^Industrial education does not, as I understand it, mean a 
lessening of intellectual vigour. There is no design of lower- 
ing in any degree the standard of scholarship. 

Value, '^"^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^y associated with learning a trade 

or serving an apprenticeship. Industrial edu- 
cation does not of necessity fit the child for the industrial pur- 
suits of after life, although no harm could ensue if it did. 
Perhaps I may qualify that remark. Industrial education 
should fit the child, not for any particular industrial work, but 
for any ^ work to which, in the emergencies of life, he may be 
forced to turn his attention. 

^^It should expand and increase his resources, and give him 
confidence in himself. It should arouse and strengthen the 
manly instincts and powers of the' man. 

"We are told that knowledge is power; but knowledge is not 
always power. There are men who are forever learning, yet 
never really know anything. Men who count themselves wise, 
who dig deep into the mysteries of things, and yet the world 
sets them upon the dunc'e-block, puts the fool's cap upon their 
heads, and makes fun of them. The intrinsic value of knowl- 
edge is always on the productive side. Change the adage so 
that it may read Applied Tcnoiuledge is power, and we have at 
once the key to our present civilization and progi'ess. This is 
just what Ave hope may be accomplished by industrial education. 
Its advantages do not contemplate the i^arrow purpose of teach- 
ing the child a trade, but the broader purpose of enabling him 
to act as well as speak ; to do as well as think ; not.w^ith the idea 
of giving him something to do, but to give him the idea of doing 
something. So that when he leaves school, whether he becomes 
a blacksmiths apprentice, or a clerk behind the counter, or en- 
ters an office, he may be able to bend all the energies of head, 
heart, and hand to making himself perfect in his calling. 

"Industrial education, as far as it seeks to give skill to hand 
and eye, concerns itself as much with the probabilities >as with 
the possibilities of life. It fits the child to work at the forge 
and the bench, to plough and reap and weave, just as much as 
it does to sit in the editor's chair, or to fill a position of emolu- 
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« 

merit or power. It does not seek to impress upon the child the 
dignity of labour, but the dignity of manhood. A sound heart 
which throbs for God and humanity is a good thing; a sound 
heart and a clear, strong head is better; but a sound heart, a 
clear head, and a skilled hand give us the nearest approach to- a 
perfect man." 

While there is practically no disagreement as to the value of 
manual training a wide divergence in subjects exists in the 

courses in operation in the different states and 
Diversity in Scope, even in the scliools of tlie same state. In some 

courses manual training occupies more time 
than is allotted to the literary subjects, while in other schools 
only a small fraction of the time is given to it. This diversity, 
however, is not surprising, since the industrial training in the 
high school is but a relatively new feature and the ideals have 
not been thoroughly worked out. " 

Scarcely any difference of opinion exists as to the time when 
manual training may be profitably begun. Almost all advo- 
cates of the system claim that manual training 
ol-adfs.^^^'" ''' should begin long before the pupil enters the 

high school, in order that the benefits incident 
to instruction in this subject may be accorded to a larger num- 
ber. In 1900, in round numbers, 15,466,000 pupils were en- 
rolled in the grades and 790,000 in the high schools. Even 
when both elementary and high schools are reduced to the same 
basis, so far as number of years in the course is concerned, the ra- 
tio- of enrollment in the elementary to enrollment in high schools 
is still about 10 to 1. This shows the great increiase in high 
school attendance notwithstanding, that while 21 per cent, of the 
population is enrolled in the elementary school, only 1.1 per cent, 
is enrolled in the secondarv school. Those who finish their 
schooling before entering the high school department have no 
opportunities then for securing the results of this training. In 
accordance with this view a system of manual training has 
therefore been introduced in a goodly number of city systems.* 
In Wisconsin tlie scheme is being tried now at Eacine, and La 
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Crosse and Beloit are endeavoring to organize a system of in- 
struction in the grades in this subject. 

Los Angeles probably excels all other cities in the United 
States in the excellency of its manual training system for the 
grades. . 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

In spite of the fact that commercial instruction had its begin- 
/ling in the United States in business or commercial colleges 
more than sixty years ago, it is only recently that this phase of 
education has attracted widespread attention. Book-keeping, 
commercial arithmetic and other subjects distinctly preparatory 
for a commercial career, are now found in many of the general 
courses. The commercial spirit is rapidly advancing and is 
now recognized in the large cities by a special eourse in the high 
school fitting for this particular line of work. 

The business colleges at first limited their instruction to book- 
keeping, commercial arithmetic, and business forms. Stenog- 

raphy and tyjoewriting were added later on. 
Business Schools. In 1870, twenty-six business colleges reported 

to the Commissioner of Edncation. These 
twenty-six institutions liaVl an attendance of 5,824 students. 
In 1880 the number of schools reported was 162 and the' num- 
ber of students 27,146. The rapid extension of commercial in- 
terests, and consequent demand for trained stenographers and 
typewriters produced a very marked increase in the number of 
schools and in the attendance. In 1800, 263 schools reported 
with an attendance of 78,920, 

Within the last fifteen years a strong and constantly grow- 
ing demand lias arisen for commercial courses in connection 

with the high school. Preceding this, some 
in^mg^h Schools. iiistructioii was offered in the high schools in 

bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic and busi- 
ness forms. These formed, as mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, an intrinsic part of one or more of the courses offered in 
the different high schools. Such meager concessions at present, 
however, do not satisfy the constantly growing demand for in- 
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struction in commercial subjects: In, consequence of this de- 
mand a large number of high schools have organized business 
or commercial courses as a preparation for that career. The 
following summary from the Commissioner's report for 1900 
sdts forth the? status of this phase of education in the United 
States : 



Class of InstituMon. 


Number 

of 
schools. 


Males en- 
rolled in 
business 
courses. 


Fe- 
males. 


Total. 


Universities and colleges 

Public and private normal schools 

Private hierh schools aud academies 

Public hierh schools 

Commercial and business schools 


383 
'75 

m 

2.893 
373 

4,393 


6,212 

4,564 

9,^11 

33,133 

5S,398 

112,216 


1,741 

2,093 

5,738 

35,757 

33,153 


7,953 

6,657 

15,649 

68,890 

91,549 


Total. 


78,482 


190,698 


1 ■ • • 





* This shows a remarkable increase in the number of public 
iigh schools offering instruction in this subject. In 1898 only 
1,018 public high schools are reported as offering courses in 
commercial subjects, and of this number only 139 had 50 or 
more commercial students each. The demand for these courses 
at present is increasing and very insistent. In our own state 
Appleton, Green Bay, Kenosha, Marinette, Merrill, Sparta, 
Sheboygan, Tomahawk, Milwaukee, Eacine, Oshkosh, and a 
number of others are offering commercial courses pure and sim- 
ple. 

The present view of commercial education held by the best 
business men and educators is that it should not be a prepara- 
tion for merely clerical duties, but should be to 
cfaPcourses!*"^'^ ^ large extent a preparation for the direction 

of business, and should also accord a fair de- 
gree of liberal training. The Educational Commission of the 
city of Chicago, appointed by Mayor Harrison in 1897, recom- 
mended "that a commercial high school, with a full, liberal four 
years' course? of study, be established in some central location.'' 
And then continued, "If the commercial school is to accomplish 
the ends we have in hand, the curriculum must be not less broad 
than that of our public high schools. We feel strongly that a 
short and so called ^practical' course would be predestined to 
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failure and would be an injury rather than a help to what will 
prove in the near future one of the most important develop- 
ments in secondary education." * * * "Your commis- 
sion is so fully persuaded of the importance of this ac^tion that 
we recommend that the first expansion of the school system shall 
take this form, and that at the earliest possible date a public 
high school be established with a course of study extending 
through at least four years, planned to afford a liberal training 
and at the same time to prepare its pupils for the various kinds 
of business activity and to qualify them for the highest posi- 
tions in the commercial world." 

An examination of the commercial courses in different 
schools, however, soon convinces the reader that the high ideal 
represented by this board is not everywhere realized. The di- 
versity in commercial courses is just as great as in the literary 
courses. In many high schools the comm^cial courses differ 
from the other courses in the same school only by including 
book-keeping, stenography and typewriting. In other schools 
some commercial arithmetic, bookkee|>ing and commercial law 
are substituted for some other subjects. In some high schools 
in Rhode Island the first two years of the commercial course 
are identical with the English course' and the differentiation oc- 
curs in the third year. However, the progress recently made in 
this department of education indicates that the ideal set forth 
in the preceding will be realized and that commercial education 
will soon receive the attention warranted by the importance it 
has recently assumed. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



DISCUSSION OF IDEALS. 



Ever since the time of the sophist of ancient Greece, the' En- 
cyclopaedic conception of education prevailed. This was sud- 
denly checked by the Ttenaissance in which 

Single Course of t\ 4. i td i. i • xi. j 

study formerly. i^aiite and Jretrarch, seeing the power and su- 

periority of the ancient Greek and Roman 
writings over those of their own time', w^ere powerful factors in 
supplanting the encyclopaedic ideal by the ideal of training the 
young to become thorough Ciceronian Latin Rhetoricians. This 
Renaissance pei*iod prevailed until the middle of the nineteenth 
centurj''. 

The first English high school was established for the purpose 
of meeting the needs of students who did not purpose 'to 

Early High Schools ^^^^^^ colleges or universities. Even after 
were Finishing they had been introduced for some time they 

Softools. J . , n ' ^' 1. 1 T X 

were designed as linishmg schools. Later on, 
through the introduction of new subjects, due' to the rapid 
advance in sciences they became enshrined in the hearts of the 
American people as ^ ^people's colleges." A comparison between 
the meager college curricula of sixty years ago and the 
modei'n high school curricula w^U show some reasons for this 
designation. A very large gap existed at firs^ between tho 
high school and the colleges. The high school courses were not 
at all adapted for articulation with the colleges mainly on ac- 
count of the absence of classics from their program. In the 
course of time, owing to changed industrial and social condi- 
tions, this gap was bridged in places by the modification of col- 
lege courses and entrance requirements, especially as far as the 
study of classics was concerned. This brought about a i3etter 
adjustment to changed conditions, and this relation was still 
farther iuiproved by the introduction into the high school cur- 
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riciila of studies regarded strictly as preparatory for higher 
education. 

Correspondence Avith the state superintendents, or stace 
boards of education, of all states and territories in the United 

States, elicited interesting information rela- 
U^re^L^ZttL tiv-^ to the Status of high school curricula and 

ideals. A comparison of the courses of study 
now in operation in diflFerent sections of our coujitry yields much 
food for reflection. In some, the classic ideal is dominant, and 
in all the states the preparation for college is one of the leading 
functions. Statistics show that about fifty per cent, of the stu- 
dents now engaged in securing a higher education have had 
their preparatory training in the high schools. This is a re- 
markable showing when we take into consideration the fact that 
there were only forty high schools in the United States in 1860, 
and that the articulation between colleges and universities be- 
gan at the close of the Civil War. Xearly all of the schools^ 
however, have one or more so-called finishing courses which are 
not directly preparatory to higher education. In many schools 
this is supplemented by courses in manual training, domestic 
economv, and commercial education. 

Tho rapid strides that are being made in the sciences, in com- 
merce, in social and industrial affairs, necessitate a frequent 
adaptation of the courses of study in operation to existing needs. 
The public interest manifested in tlie problem of courses of 
study betokens a healthful condition. The discussions of 
courses of study at the fire^side, and in school meetings, crys- 
tallize public sentiment as to preferences and aid school men in 
their formulation. . 

Two phases of the high school ideals have' been solved. It 
is now granted on every side that the high school is not an in- 
stitution designed for a particular class of peo- 

Unifyina Pacfor ^^^^* ^^'^ Students from all ranks and classes 

of society are entitled to enter provided they 
have sufficient scholastic attainments. This makes the high 
school an effective unifying factor in American social condi- 
tions. Thei second phase refers to free instruction. It is also 
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recognized that in the public high schools the instruction shall 
be free to all the residents of the districts wherein the schools 
operate'. Wisconsin and other states have improved upon this 
ideal by extending free high school instruction to all students 
who wish to avail themselves of it irrespective of the fact 
whether they reside in high school districts or not. This very 
materially strengthens the unifying power of this institution. 

We are far, however, from an ideal condition so far as courses 
of study are concerned. These are still in the transition period 
and their status is therefore unsatisfactory. The diversity of 
opinions relative to ideals for secondary schools is so complex 
that an endeavor to unify them appears almost a helpless task. 

* 

The keynote of Germany's ideals is patriotic citizenship. In 
our country it is patriotic citizenship, character training, prep- 
aration for college, preparation for the professions and for in- 
dustrial pursuits. Our civilization is undergoing almost rev- 
olutionary changes and is fast becoming so exceedingly complex 
that it is no easy problem to determine the proper ideals and 
functions of high school education. 

The "Educational Reformers" have endeavored to solve this 
problem. They did not, however, separate it distinctly and 

clearly from the general problem of education. 
Reformers Erudition, pure and simple, held sway for a 

long period. In the middle ages it passed 
through the! ecclesiastical form and then through the Renais- 
sance ideal. Montague and Rabelais were the first leaders in 
education who held that education lies in the training of judg- 
ment and mental discipline. Rousseau carried this idea to the 
extreme. • Locke maintained that the boy must become a man of 
the world. According to him, it is well enough to know some 
books, but the acquisition of manners and knowledge of the 
world above all are the highest ideals. These men rendered 
education a great service by furnishing a pedagogical basis. 
But this alone does not suffice. 

Says Dt. De Garmo ; "But it now seems evident that if we 
are to make further progress in education we must add to this 
initial impulse [due to the study of the educational reformers] 
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(for which, the world can never be too grateful) something of 
the scientific spirit of the age in which we live. A number of 
facts point to this conclusion. In the first place, the curriculum 
of studies is no longer the simple thing it was in Pestalozzi's 
time. Study after study has been added in obedience to some 
popular demand or because of the esoteric interest of the school 
master. What now constitutes our curriculum is a chaos of 
isolated subjects, which are allowed, not from any demonstrated 
psychological need, but because of some popular or professional 
demand. The only proper way to determine which shall be 
eliminated, which abridged, is to submit the whole to a thor- 
ough investigation according to the well developed psychology 
of the present time, since the primitive systems are wholly in- 
adequate to the task. Such an investigation will necessarily 
take into consideration the educational value of each subject^ 
when it has received the best possible co-ordination with other 
branches ; it will consider the natural interests &f the child, his 
power of comprehension, the eflFect of his present acquirements, 
disposition and leading purposes upon his acquisition of new 
knowledge, for all of these things will help to decide "how the 
curriculum shall be made up. This is a problem not to be 
solved by efforts aroused merely by emotion or instinct, for the 
problem is essentially scientific in its nature."* 

At present there is an effort to return to studies and erudition 
based upon the scientific spirit mentioned. Spenser is the 

leader of the movement. He holds that it is 
Tendencies. contrary to the economy of nature that studies 

for discipline should not be at the same time 
utilitajian. In this movement Spetiser is ably seconded by But- 
ler, HajTis and Rosenkranz, Eliot and other noted educators. 
In general, the conclusions reached by them are as follows : 
First : Every course of study should contain provisions for 
guarding and promoting the normal physical development of 

the student. 
"Vtogram. Second : It should contain a fair repre- 

sentation of each of the main divisions of 



♦Introduction to Lange's Apperception, 1893. 
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knowledge: 1, the sciences, including industrial education; 2, 
- the subjects related to institutions, including duties to the fam- 
ily, state and society; 3, aesthetics, including the languages, 
literature and fine arts, for the purpose of discovering and sys- 
tematizing student's interests and capacities, intellectual, moral,, 
aesthetic and constructive ; to lead him gradually to emancipate 
himself from external control and guidance, to become self -di- 
recting and to awaken in him a realization of the fact that he 
owes a duty to God, to humanity and himself. 

Third : Each year should be as complete as possible in itself 
in order that the student may secure the highest value possible- 
from the instruction should he leave at the end of the year. 

Fourth : Each subject should be given such amount of timo 
as will insure a fair share of its training value. 

In working out the details of their ideals, the educators 
mentioned follow slightly different courses. Spenser, whose 
keyword is "Life Education," emphasizes somewhat more in- 
struction in the sciences than Harris or Roseiikranz, whoso key- 
words are "Studies" and "Culture," respectively. All agree, 
however, on the principles mentioned. It is only on the rela- 
tive distribution of time to the different phases that differences 
exist. Of late the trend of affairs was toward Spenser's ideal. 
This was natural. Science furnishes the best avenue to the in- 
dustrial success, since it is the practical basis of industrial su- 
premacy. At present statistics for secondary schools show ther 
popularity of the sciences is declining, while tliat of history and. 
economics has greatly increased. 

The second principle is fairly well carried out in our elemen- 
tary programs if the subjects are pushed to tlieir points of use- 
fulness. If this is done political geography 
Usefulness. ^'" teachcs the ultimate organization of society; 

politics, religion and industries. It shows 
how the social structure has l)ecome evolved and how it is bound 
together. The elementary education must have a matrix out of 
which the rest evolves and geography lends itself readily as the 
connecting link. In combination wdth history it shows the de- 
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velopment of the family, the evolution of man's customs, of 
which history is the center, and the value of social restraint. 
The teaching of reading leads to an insight into the artistic 
basis of the productions under consideration. In order to reach 
the best results arithmetic should be taught in close connection 
with manual training ; there should not be the separation from 
the reality that now often exists. 

The study of grammar is the first introduction of the child 
to a partly abstract idea leading On to philosophy ; it is the ob- 
jective side of logic. Elementary education should be a rev- 
■elation of the world, an opening of the vistas of learning. The 
matrix of elementary education consists of the formal, studies 
in each branch. The child must have some mastery of the for- 
mal studies in order to be able to interpret other phases of 
studies. Mathematics is the formal study in the realities and 
language in humanities. 

The curricula for high schools are not so satisfactory. 

Some of the uniformity now existing in high school curricula 
has been the result of college entrance requirements, of uniform 
courses of study recommended by state departments, of the re- 
ports of committees of the X. E. A., and of conferences. The 
courses now offered are a great improvement in kind and num- 
ber of subjects over those of twenty years ago. Yet, even now 
very few studies, the languages excepted, are pursued long 
enough to enable the student to derive therefrom the educational 
value •they possess. While it is conceded by the educators that 
courses of study should be arranged for the purpose of impart- 
ing power to students, instead of information, there is still an 
abundant violation of this maxim. A subject to yield this train- 
ing fully must be pursued from three to five times a week for 
several years. In view of this, think of giving to botany one 
term! Though weak in the essentials mentioned, the courses 
show the greatest defect in their failure to provide for direct 
aesthetic and physical training. 

This unsatisfactory condition is not surprisino:, since there 
is no consensus of opinion a*^ to what the proper funciion of tho 
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liigh school is. The components of the cur- 
Reason, ricula ought to be based entirely upon what is 

conceived to be the function of the institution 
for which they are designed. If the preparation of teachers is 
to be the sole consideration, one kind of curriculum will obtain ; 
if it is to be a fitting institution for colleges, another program 
must be formjulated ; if it is to be a finishing school, a third pro- 
gram must be formulated ; if it is to fit directly for business an- 
other progTam is needed. 



PREPARATION FOR TEACHING. 

ShaU oiie of the funciions of high schools be a direct prepara- 
tion of teachers? In a large" number of states, Wisconsin and 

^Tew York included, the high schools were or- 
States '^ ^'"^ ganized in large part for the purpose of pre- 
paring the students for teaching in the ele- 
mentary' schools. In some states this idea still holds full sway. 
The State Superintendent of Virginia, in his report for 1900- 
1901, in speaking of high schools says : ^^We need them to pre- 
pare teachers for the common schools. The proportion of col- 
lege and normal school graduates who are teaching in the public 
schools is verv' small. The great majority of our teachers have 
no other training than that which they received in the district 
schools." * -X- * ^^The public high schools then are to be 
the hives from which mustt come the swarms ,of teachers who 
are to work in our common schools. The normal, the college, 
and the university graduates will naturally seek the more fav- 
ored position, and even if we could command all of them who 
expe<3t to follow the prof ession of teaching they would form but 
an insignificant part of the great number of teachers required 
for the public schools of the state. We must look then to the 
public high schools to train the teachei-s for our common 
schools.'' 

Fortunately, in some of the states this idea is fast passing away. 
In Wisconsin, for instance, the state normal schools yearly grad- 
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uate from 600 to 700 teachers, and this number 
No Necessity. is rapidly increasing. To this must be added 

150 students who now graduate yearly from 

■ 

the 6 county training schools now in operation. The prospect 
for an extension of this system is good, and with the growth of 
these institutions, the necessity for engaging teachers with a 
mere high school training will soon disappear. The high school 
should not be a place for direct preparation of teachers. Such 
an ideal as this makes it a professional school. If this is de- 
manded why then does not the high school turn out physicians, 
lawyers and 'electricians? This would be just as logical. I 
concede that the course of studv should be so formulated that 
the professional training for teachers, as w^ell as that for any 
other profession might be acquired with the least lo«s of time". 
This, hoAvever, is a different proposition from asking them to 
turn out finished products. In the high school emphasis must 
be placed upon scholarship. The subject matter of instruction 
must of necessity receive the greatest attention. It would be 
unwise to ask the students to think of the professional phase of 
the subject. The machinery of the high school may and should 
legitimately be used for according academic training needed in* 
the teaching profession, but the professional training should be 
acquired in anotlier school. 

I may add here, that the academic training received in the 
high school, w^hen supplemented by professional training in an 
institution organized for that purpose, will prove sufficient for 
teaching in common schools. Additional qualifications must be 
added for graded school teachers. The essentials of the teacher 
for the secondary school differ in many particulars from that of 
the elementary school teaclier, because the qualities that may 
insure success in primary education are not sufficient to secure 
the highest degree of success in secondary schools. In the 
primary school any person wdth a high school education possesses 
sufficient knowledge to enable hin> to guide the intellectual prog- 
ress of the pupils. If wdlh such academic preparation there is 
coupled, a sympathetic personality, sufficient firmness to guide 
the interests of the children, a fair degree of insight into child 
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nature and child life, and into pedagogical methods, unqualified 
success in the elementary school is assured. 

A knowledge of the history of education is invaluable, since" 
it enables the teacher to profit by the experience of his fellow 
men, utilizing their successes and avoiding their errors. It ob 
viates experimentation at the expense of the pupils and thus 
tends to ensure tlieir best physical, moral, and intellectual prog- 
ress. 

The high school should therefore not be a direct preparation 
for teaching; it should, however, in its courses give that aca- 
demic training which best can be systematized and given a pro- 
fessional bent in the institutions that make a business of prepar- 
ing directly for the teacher's profession. 

PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 

For almost 300 years people. have tried to fit the youth for 
college in the way and manner demanded by these institutions. 
Only within the last two generations has a serious attempt been 
made to have secondary instruction serve other purposes. The 
pendulum of reform swung too far at the beginning. We have 
seen that the English high school was organized solely as a fin- 
ishing institution for the youth that did not purpose to attend 
college. 

Re<;ently, however, owing to the changing tone of society the 
colleges have modified tlieir curriculum by instituting parallel 
courses of study or the group system, leading to the different 
degrees offered in these institutions. They also materially 
modified their entrance requirements. This made possible 
closer articulation betw^een the colleges and high schools. The 
gap that formerly existed betw^een them was bridged by the 
changes made in the college curricula and also by the introduc- 
tion into the high school curricula of subjects regarded as 
strictly preparatory for a higher education. At present high 
school courses are again determined almost entirely in a largo 
number of states by the entrance requirements of the colleges 
and universities to which they are tributary. In about 30 per 
cent, of *he states the courses of studv for the hiffh schools are 
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prescribed by the state departments of public instruction. They 
have' been formulatedj hoAvever, with the advice and sanction of 
local universities and colleges. 

To this class belong Wisconsin, Indiana, Pennsylvania, New 
Mexico, IsTebraska, Utah, Nevada, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. In Michigan, Illi- 
nois and nearly all the southern states the high schcfol courses 
are framed with a special view to meeting the entrance require- 
ments of the colleges. All have, however, one or more courses 
designed for those who do not purpose to attend college. South 
Carolina has four different courses, two of which articulate 
with the colleges. The other two are so-called finishing courses. 
In the New England states the courses administered in most 
of the high schools have been formulated for the purpose of 

meeting' the college entrance requirements. In 
New England. New Hampshire provision is made for Ancietit 

Classical, Latin-Scientific, Scientific, and Me- 
chanical and Agricultural courses. 

New York does" not compel all schools to adopt the same 
course of study. The University of the state of New York un- 
der whose jurisdiction the high schools of that 
New York. state operate, offers a series of courses that are 

merely suggestive, and then allows the greatest 
latitude to each individual school board, but passes upon, and 
registers the individual courses. The ten suggested courses, 
divided into three groups, are very elaborate and prepare for 
the different collegiate degrees, for the professions of law, medi- 
cine and teaching, and for industrial pursuits. 

The courses for secondary schools are governed to a large ex- 
tcmt by the college entrance requirements. In cities they must 

be approved by the County Board of Exam- 
California. iners. The larger schools have four courses 

preparatory to the University and two courses 
not preparatory. Of the courses preparatory to the University 
of California the Classical leads to the College of Letters ; the 
Latin to the College of Social Sciences, the College of Natural 

6 
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Scienoes, the College of Law, and the College of Commerce ; the 
Literary, to the College of Natural Sciences ; the Scientific, to 
the College of Civil Engineering, Agriculture, Chemistry, Min- 
ing and Mechanics. 

It will be seen therefore that the ideal under which the high 
schools were established, has not been entirely lost sight of. 

Thei'e are still so-called finishing courses. 
^st"''^ ^^^^' """^ The aim of fitting for college and at the same 

time being a finishing school led to the build- 
ing up of parallel courses of study in the high schools. It 
soon became noticeable, however, that the college preparatory 
course enjoyed a greater prestige than the other courses. This 
perhaps was inevitable. The aspirants for college training 
perhaps by a process of natural selection rank higher than those 
who look upon the high school as a finishing institution. 
Stronger teachers were in charge of the classical courses than 
of the other, since the educational reputation of the high school 
depended to a large extent upon the standing it could achieve 
and maintain with the higher institutions for which it prepared. 
Therefore the instruction in any college preparatory course be- 
came more sound, more thorough and more successful than that 
in the general courses. 

That the drift at present is still in the same direction is suf^ 
ficiently evidenced by statistics showing the absolute number 
and the percentage of total secondary students and the different 
subjects in the high school curricula. A study of the follow- 
ing table, showing the number of students in certain §tudies in 
public high schools in 1890 and 1900, will prove interesting and 
instructive. It must be remembered, however, that Latin is 
studied four years in most high schools and algebra and geom- 
etry only a year each. Allowance must therefore be made for 
this fact in the interpretation of the percentages given : 
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2.8.> 
7.78 
14.33 
56.29 
27.39 
19.04 
38.16 







This table appeiars to indicate a revival of interest in the 
study of Latin. Upon no other assumption can the increase 
from 35% to nearly 51% of the total enrollment in the public 
high schools be explained. This tends to show that more pefo- 
ple prepare for college. This view is strengthened by the in- 
crease in the number and percentage of students studying 
Algebra, Geometry and General History, since these form es- 
sential components of 'college entrance requirements. 

The study of statistics relating to the preparation of coUeg 
and university students leads to the same conclusion. In 1895 
about 40% of these students had received their preparation in 
public high schools. The number of these had increased to 45% 
in 1899 and is about 50% now. 

Considerable diversity of opinion exists as to what shall be 
the relation between colleges and high schools. Formerly this 
diversity was greater still. Each high school and each college 
adrnittod students upon its own terms. Now, however, under 
state control, college entrance' requirements, and the influ- 
ence of the reports of the different committees appointed for 
the investigation of this subject a more complete agreement ex- 
ists. The repoi-t of the Committee of Ten, and later the report 
on College Entrance Requirements have done much to bring 
order out of chaos. 

In a number of states the "accrediting systefm," known aft 



♦Hon. W. T. Harris in Report of the N. E. A., 1901. 
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the "Michigan plan/' is used entirely. This plan was intro- 
duced by the University of Michigan in 18YJ. 

%%em^'''''^'^'''^^^* The system of admitting to the University 

without examination graduates of approved 
secondary schools, has done much in securing a more perfect 
articulation between the high schools and the University and 
colleges and has been instrumental in greatly elevating high 
school instruction. It met with marked favor and i^ now 
used by nearly all the universities and colleges in the central 
and western portions of the Unitefd States. Wisconsin may 
well serve as the type for showing the growth of tliis plan. This 
system was adopted by Wisconsin Univei-sity for the first time 
in the scholastic year 'of 1878-79. During that year the Madi- 
son, Beloit and Milwaukee high schools were placed upon the 
accredited list. Prior to that time students could only be ad- 
mitted upon the basis of an examination, This examination, 
however, was limited, covering simply the common school sub- 
jects. After the year 1880-81 elementary algebra and plane 
geometry were added. The list of accredited schools at first 
grew very slowly. One school was added during the school year 
closing June 30th, 1880, and one the next year. The year 
1883 saw three accessions to the list and 1884, twelve. In 
1890 the number of accredited high schools was seventy- two. 
The last catalogue of the University shows one hundred thirty- 
three accredited high schools in this state alone. 

In the Universities and Colleges that have adopted the ac- 
crediting system, the high schools must pursue courses that have? 
received the sanction of the college authorities. . In addition to 
this the teaching and equipment for carrying on work are in 
vestigated by a member or a committee of the college faculty. 

In 1901 the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools appointed a Commission on Accredited Schools, 

for the purpose of effecting ^'reasonable uni- 
CommisshT^ formity in requirements for admission to col- 

lege.'' This body, consisting of forty members 
equally divided between colleges and secondary schools, at the 
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annual meeting in Cleveland, March 28, 1902, submitted a plan 
which will enable any student who has graduated from any sec- 
ondary school on tlie accredited list to enter without difficulty 
any college in the association. The reports recommend tliat the 
high school curriculum contain not less than fifteen unit 
courses of one year each, with four or five recitations of at least 
forty-five minutes each per week. This number of units, of 
which three must always be in English and two in mathematics, 
shall be deemed sufficient for satisfying the college entranco 
requirements. 

It also presents detailed suggestions as to the ground that 
should be covei*ed in each of the units of the high school course 
of study, a plan of inspecting these schools,, and suggestions for 
granting college credits for work done in secondary schools be- 
yond the requirements for college entrance. 

T^iis plan, if carried into extensive operation, and it prob- 
ably will be, wuU still more improve the relation between these 
institutions. _ The granting of college credits for secondary 
school work beyond college entrance requirements is attracting 
widespread attention, since similar plans have been proposed by 
a number of leading college presidents. This departure will 
be discussed in detail in the next chapter. 

The eastern colleges have not adopted this system, but judg- 
ing from present indications it will not be long before it will 

obtain their favor also. At present Johns 
Eastern Custom. ITopkins admits upon examination only. Cor- 
nell and Columbia usually require examina- 
tions, but accept the credentials of the Xew York Regents. The 
examination at Hai'\'ard includes English, 4 points or units; 
one ancient langiiage, 4 points ; one modern language, 2 ; his- 
tory, 2 ; algebra, 2 ; geometry, 2 or 3 ; physical sciences, 2. 
A point is the equivalent of one year's study of five periods per 
w^eek. Enough points must be chosen then from other fields 
to make 26 points in all. Four of these must be for 'advanced 
instruction. 

Harvard has made a new departure in the matter of subjects, 
giving equal value to all high school subjects that have been 
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pursued for the requisite amount of time. 
'departure. ThiB places mamial training, domestic econ- 

omy and drawing upon the same basis as liter- 
* ajy subjects. The plan thus inaugurated is in line with the 
progress that has been made in education and is likely to find 
extensive application. 

The Associated Colleges of the' Middle States and Maryland 
appointed a College Entrance Board in 1900. This Board 

holds annual entrance examinations in all the 
Boai^'^^ '^" larger cities and issues certificates to success- 

ful applicants. The colleges belonging to this 
association receive the certificates of the Board in lieu of their 
own entrance examinations. 

The examination fee is $5.00 per applicant. This is to de^ 
fray the expenses of the Board. Examinations were conducted 
June 16-21, 1902, in 125 places in the United States, one in 
Canada and four in Europe. There were 1,362 candidates in 
all. Of tbese 818 wrote in New York, 113 in.I^ew Jersey, 95 
in Pennsylvania.* Of all the answer books, 56% were rated 
at 60% or more. 

In the New England colleges strenuous opposition to this 
plan developed at the outset, but most of it has now subsided. 
All with, the exception of Harvard now accept the certificates 
of the Board in place of their own entrance examination. At 
the Board examination in June, 147 candidates were examined 
in the New England states, 58 in Connecticut, 50 in Massachu- 
setts, 24 in New Hampshire, and 15 in.Maine.f 

This plan is an intermediate step between the separate ex- 
amination of the eastern and the certificate of the western col- 
leges. President W. R. Harper, at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Education in MinneajDolis, June 7, 1902, 
said : "It is openly asserted by some of the strongest adherents 
of the College Entrance Board that its work is the paving of the 
way for the adoption- of the more general certificate plan." * 



♦Second Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board, G. S. Fiske, 
Columbia Univ. 
tibid. 
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* * "This idea, bom in the West, is making its way slowly, 
but surely, into the eastern section of the country. The indi- 
cations are quite! clear that before long the certificate system 
in one form or another will be adopted by eastern institutions.' ' 

The inspection of high schools by members of college facul- 
ties, and the necessary approval of teachers, courses of studv, 

apparatus, and other facilities for work make 
Effects. the "Accrediting System" more powerful in 

affecting secondary schools. Were the fitting 
for college to become the sole function of high schools, this sys- 
tem is pre-eminently fitted for securing the relationship that 
should exist between colleges and secondary schools under those 
conditions. 

it is not seittled, however, that the college has the sole claim or 
even first claimi upon the high school. It is conceded that ever 
since secondarv education developed in Greece, preparation for 
entering the higher institutions of learning has been a com- 
ponent in its ideal. The modern American high school, how- 
ever, was organized for the purpose of serving as a finishing 

school for those young people who, for any reason whatsoever, 
did not look forward to a college course. At present it looks as 
though this institution would be made entirely subservient to the 
colleges in the course of timle. Should this occur, its prestige and 
popularity may soon vanish. Another institution would then 
take its place as it has taken the place of the academy. Direct 
"Fitting for Life" must always remain one of the components 
of its function. To what extent it should be a "preparatory" 
school and to what extent a "finishing" school is at present a 
grave problem. These functions will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FUNCTION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HIGH SCHOOL IN 

AMERICA. 

So far the discussion has been mainly historical. This chap- 
ter will be constructive in part. We have seen that secondars'' 

instruction, as conceived until recently, arose 
Resume. jn Greece at tlie time of the Sophists, who 

added the literary element to the instruction 
then in vogue. This literary instruction w^as not designed as 
preparatory for higher institutions, since none existed at that 
time, aside from the gymnasia, where those who had completed 
the course in the palaestra could receive advanced athletic train- 
ing. Xo lite^rary element was embodied in the course in the 
gymmasia since it v^as assumed that the youth would imbibe 
additional training for citizenship by attendance at courts, as- 
semblies, etc. The literary element contributed by the Soph- 
ists was made later on somewhat subservient to utilitarian ends 
in Greece. Under the Ttomans the studv of this element for its 
own sake declined still more in consequence of its adap- 
tation to practical purposes. In Germany in miediaeval times 
the Rath Schulen, — the direct predecessors of the modem gym- 
nasia, were not at first designed to serve as preparatory schools 
for higher institutions of learning. Gradually, however, the 
function of preparing for advanced instruction began to en- 
croach upK>n the others until in the gj^nmasia it became practi- 
cally the solo aim. Some modifications have recently been 
made in accordance with the spirit of the times. Not only have 
real-gymnasia and real-sehulen multiplied but at present even 
the thorough classical program of the gyranasia is being modi- 
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fied. The graniimar schools and to a largo extent the academies 
of the United States were also preparatory institutions. The 
Ait)Jerlcaii high school was established, as was shown, for an- 
other purpose, but recently has become to a large extent a pre- 
paratory school. It is true that there has befen a differentiation 
of courses, but the majority of these are designed as college pre- 
paratory, while only a fcAV as the commercial and m^anual train- 
ing courses are taught as distinct finishing courses. 

A suspicion lurks in the minds of most people that more en- 
ergy and more ability are demanded for preparation for college 

than for the so-called finishing coui^ses. This 
tlrTe^TupenZ i« accentuated by the fact tliat, as a rule, thei 

strongest teachers in the school are in charge 
of the fomier. It is also held by many tliat the college prepar- 
atory courses are superior in training value to the commercial, 
and manual training courses since in the latter about one-fourth 
of the tim/e is devoted to instruction in stenography, typewrit- 
,ing, office practice, business technique, etc., or to bench work, 
wood turning, work in metals, etc., leaving only three-fourths 
of the time to instruction in purely literary and scientific sub- 
jects. 

I concede that formerly hum.anistic subjects were superior in 
content and value to the realities since they were well organized 
as to content, material and methods of presentation. Instruc- 
tion in Latin is a good illustration of this point. For centuries 
there has been a sul)stantial agreement of leaders in, and teach- 
ers of Latin, as to what phases of tlie subject are to be taught 
in the different years of the course, what material is to be used 
in each, and what methods are to be employed. As a result of 
this thorough system atization the results to be derived from the 
study of this language are generally understood. This 
condition held for the realities only to a limited extent and not 
at all for the commercial and the other industrial subjects. It 
is now conceded bv manv that som^e of the sciences at least have 
already proved their equality with the hum^anistic subjects as 
to the essentials mentioned. Tlie same cannot be said af »]{ 
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the sciences, botany for instance, since the leaders are not fully 
agreed as to what is the beist material and what methods of pre- 
sentation sliall prevail in the teaching of these subjects. The 
profipect., however, for a substantial agreememt eventually in 
these subjects is bright. 

Branches related directly to some of the industries, commerce, 
manual training' and domestic economy included, also have 

made remarkable progress as to contetnt, ma- 

fnTsub^cis!^''^' t^^'i^^' ^^d m^tliods of presentation. Som.© of 

the advocates of this instruction miaintain that 
their training value is fully equivalent to that of any other sub- 
ject in the curriculum.. Prof. Woodward of the St. Louis Man- 
ual Training School holds that the graduates of his institution 
rank just as high in the University studies as do the graduates 
of the purely literary t)r scientific secondary schools. The same 
is said of the graduates of the Manual Training Schools of Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago. 

This view is confirmed by leading college and university pres- 
idents. President W. E,. Harper, says: ^^Our experience in 

the schools connected with the University of 
'^'residents' ^^^ Chicago leads me to the conclusion that man- 
ual training in due proportion in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools gives breadth and power which be- 
come an effective means in higher education. Xor is this true 
meirely in the case of those who are pursuing courses in engi- 
neering ; other things being equal, every young man and young 
woman is tlie better fitted for the higher work of the university 
for having trained hands and the power to plan and execute 
which comes through manual training." 

President D. S. Jordan writes : ^^ We have a nuinber of arad- 
uates froml manual training high schools among our students, 
and we find tliem fully capable of holding their own with the 
graduates of classical high schools."* 






Hon. L. D. Harvey, Commissioner's Report, pp. 71 and 73. 
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It is now acknovrledged tliat instruction in industrial branches 
is a most excellent training in accuracy and correctness of 

thought, in determining conditions, in adapt- 
Educational Value, ing means to ends, in drawing conclusions and 

in stating these accurately and concisely and 
using them effectively. So far as the training value is con 
•cerned all subjects under the same conditions may be said to be 
practically on a par. Each subject can and should be utilized 
for teaching the youth to think. The measure of his success 
mil be found, in the college! as Ayell as in the other walks ( f 
life, not by the nimiber of facts acquired so much as by the 
power of original thought developed in dealing with problen s 
and conditions as they arisd. He who has learned to use his 
natural talents and who desires to use them will attain the ends 
and purposes at which he aimfe. 

The miaking of a working drawing of a mbdel and the repr> 
duction of that in wood or metal involves as severe a discipline 
as does the mastery of a topic in grammar, in history or in tl-e 
languages. In addition to this discipline the former deve/loj)s 
<5ontrol of the hand and skill in its use which will be of value 
in any field of work where manual, skill is a requisite. It is 
-evident that the band can do nothing without the guidance of 
the brain, therefore an alert brain is essential to success even in 
the lowest menial work. On the other hand no acquisition is 
perfect until it has found expression. The expression there- 
fore of an idea in any of the standard formis reacts and rein- 
forces the mental alertness and vigor. 

It is conceded that the educational value of. a subject deter- 
mines its fitness for a place on the curriculum. Some subjects 
Preparation for ^^^ retained mainly on account of their cult- 
^^f^' ure and training, and others on account of 

their utilitarian values. On a preceding page it was pointed 
out that it is against the economy of nature for studies to exi^t 
which possess utilitarian, training, or culture value only. The 
industrial subjects are utilitarian to a great extent and yet fur- 
nish valuable training. At times the knowledge that a subject 
furnishes mav be valuable in itself and its acquisition may 
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then yield the highest kind of training. The discussions o£ 
relative merit.: of subjects as preparation for college or 
operation for business lose therefore much of their force. 
A good preparation for life is also a good preparation for col- 
lege. Says President David S. Jordan in advocating the ex- 
tension of manual training in secondary education side by side 
with the classical and equally open to all who can make use 
thereof: ^'If each is a good preparation for life, each is also 
a good preparation for college, and the colleges and universities 
of the United States should recognize this fact in their entrance 

requirements." * 

By preparation for life I do not mean a direct preparation 
for any trade or occupation. By it I mean a preparation af- 
fording a liberal training that produces symmetrical develop- 
ment and gives a fairly broad outlook on the w^orld of nature 
and of man and leads to the varied interests of life. This train- 
ing must bo adapted to the acquisition of technical skill re- 
quired for the pursuit of business with the minimiumi of time 
and effort and must> also serve as a preparation for instruction 
in the technical sclio<:>l for those who pui-pose to become masters 
and leaders in the industrial world. This must be the guiding 
principle for those for whom tlie high school is to be the finish- 
ing institution. For them a course of study must be given that 
embodies a fair proportion of subjects whose content is valuable 
in itself as knowledge and also furnishes the training needed 
by the youth. It would be unwise for the high school to at- 
tempt to bestow the special information and dexterity de- 
m^anded in the various pursuits of business, Experience has 
sho\\ai that these are best and most speedily acquired by spe- 
cial apprenticeship following a liberal education. At the same 
time no high school does its duty if the training it accords its 
students does not enhance their efficiency in any vocations 
they may subsequently follow. The course ho^vever must 
also contain a sufficient numl)er of subjects that may serve as 
a foundation upon which higher instruction and higher train- 
ing may be built. 

*Hon. <. D Harvey, Commissioner's Keport, 72. 
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In working out a scheme of courses wliicli shall lead to thei 
varied interests of life, iniany difficulties are encountered ; tliese 

aro insurmountable by. parallel courses of 
Need% ^^"^^^^ study, no matter how well balanced. Some? of 

the difficulties .will probably be obviated by 
elastic courses centered around a core of studies selcjcted for 
their general value. A mastery of the subjects in this cord 
should be required of all pupils, but with them as center, elec- 
tiveis should be provided which will make up different courses 
leading to that interest in life for which thei student's capacity 
and inclinations are best adapted. This will be discussed more 
fully later on under elective^. 

It is likely that imder this plan the distinction between the 
college preparatory and finishing courses will largely vanish. 

We have seen that even within the last few 
Ariicnlbtion decades colleges rigidly demanded a mastery 

of the classics as practically the chief require- 
ment for admission. Only recently have these requirements 
' been in|odified and scientific subjects are now practically on a 
par with the classics. A course in mjanual training now counts 
in Harvard College toward the satisfaction of entrance require- 
ments. This progress augurs well for the speedy solution of 
the problems looking toward perfect articulation. 

FUNCTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The foregoing is indicative of the trend of affairs and it is 
likely that the colleges in the near future will adm^it as equiva- 
lents any subject in the high school course that has been pur- 
sued by the students under approved instruction and approved 
facilities for the work for four or five periods per week for at 
least one year. The progress that has been made in this direc- 
tion is certainly very gratifying. If this adaptation of college 
entrance requirements to high school instruction continues, a 
very diflScult problem will soon be settled. Seicondary educa- 
tion now takes the pupils onward to higher realms from the 
places where they are left with their elementary training. 
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Higher education in the same way eventually will take any stu- 
dent who has passed through a course in, secondary training at 
the stage where that leaves off and advance him to still higher 
attaimnents. 

The function of education in'gefneral is tO' fit the child for 
leading a happy and useful life in the civilization into which 
he is bom. To this end it must get the children 'to appreciate 
their powers, as well as their limitations, and must give them 
the power to help tliemselves. The high school must emphasise 
and intensify this aim:. The horizon of the child's knowledge 
and his ideals of life and conduct must be widened. It must 
produce refined tastes and a liking for the elevated pleasures 
derived from habits of intellectual effort and interest in great 
problems. It must open the storehouse! leading to the 
world's knowledge, hope, desires, experience and aspi- 
rations and must beckon the student onward and up- 
ward to higher realms. It should inculcate the worthy 
ambition to rise as high as circum<stances will permit, 
and send out into the business world boys and girls prepareid for 
work, and into the colleges and universities and technical in- 
stitutions, those Avho desire additional culture or intend tO' fit 
themselves directly for the learned professions or for leadership 
in industrial pursuits. 

What will be the effect of such a plan on tlie spirit of the 
school ? Europe has special schools for each of the different 

lines mentioned. In Gemanv the demand for 
Einheit Sc/^ule. Elnlieitschulen was especially strenuous. It has 

been believed there that in order to have a thor- 
ough classical school, the whole atmosphere of the school must be 
thoroughly classical. Even the environment ife, where possible, 
utilized in intensifying the classical spirit and atmosphere in 
which the student lives. It is held that no other ideal should 
be admitted under the same roof since this would interfere with 
the fullest development of the classical spirit. Practically the 
same arguments are used in defense of the system in otlior 
schools. 
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Even here, in a few places in accordance with European cus- 
tcMiis separate schools are maintained for separa,t€i ends. The 
Boston classical high school, the Philadelphia and Chicago 
c-ommercial high schools and the Toledo' and St Louis man- 
ual t raining schools belong to this class. • But on tlie whold wo 
endeavor in the American liigh school to have the various^ideals 
live togetlier. In it we find students preparing for the indus- 
trial pursuits side by side with those preparing for the colleges. 

Is it well to mingle these ideals ? If tlie conclusions reached 
in tlie foregoing paragraph are correct, and there are good rea- 
sons for thinking they are, little is lost' by having these ideals 
under the same roof, while there ^re distinct losses where the 
ideals are kept separate. 

The schools with separate ideals intensify still more the so- 
cial stratification of the population. Their students do not 
cornel into direct contact with the student body in schools hav- 
ing different ideals and therefore do not fully appreciate the 
points of strength in those other students and tliose otliel* ideals. 
The son often follows the training of his f atlier and this again 
accentuates tlie stratification of society still more. In Amer- 
ica danger lies in a stratification on the basis of wealth, and 
signs indicate that this is likely to prove a bad fomij of social 
separation. It tlierefore behooves us to use eveiy legitimate 
means for tlie purpose of unifying the different strata and in- 
terests, and tlids is secured in large part by the intimate' contact 
of students in the same school. The friendships there con- 
tracted, the? exchange of opinions between tlie members of thn 
same class during the school periods and of different classes dur- 
ing the intermissions will do much toward bringing about that 
amaluramation of interests so desirable. 



EECLASSIFl CATION OF SCHOOLS NECESSARY. 

It is perhaps difficult for the' high school to realize these di- 
verse aims and ideals under existing conditions. More time 
for the high school courses is a pre-requisite. A re-classification 
of schools, therefore, becomes necessary before much progress 
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can be made. It will not be difficult to make a revision, since a 
wide spread belief exists that our classification at present of tho 
elementary schools of six years, gram^nar school course of two 
years and a high school course- of four years should be modified. 
There is a feeling in some sections that the grammar . school 
grades should be abolished entirely. I tliink this would prove 
a wise step. The present gi'ammar school has served a useful 
purpose in the past. It formed an extension of the elementary 
course and served as a finishing school for many children. It 
induced many pupils to remain in school longer and thus receive 
a better preparation for the active duties of life. Many of 
these would have dropped out earlier had not the grammar 
school existed. But conditions have greatly changed of late. 
Statistics gathered in a number of cities show that nearly 50 
per cent, of the pupils in the graded schools now finish the 
grammar course and this percentage is ever increasing. Most 
parents have now awakened to the necessity of giving their 
children the time and opportunity for a good education. A 
large percentage of those w^ho finish the grammar school 
course do not enter the high school. Many drop out merely 
in accordance w^th the dictates of tradition, which holds that 
the elementary school furnishes all the education needed for 
the mass of the people. If the grammar school were absorbed 
by the high school, the chances are that a larger per- 
centage of high school students would finish the course. It 
is generally understood that schooling for eight years is a neces- 
sity. Most parents therefore woidd hesitate! to take their chil- 
dren out of school after the completion of the work for the sixth 
grade. After high school work is begun continuous work along 
the lines of interest, and the associations formed in the first two , 
years of the six year course would prove powerful aids in keep- 
ing the students in school until tho course is finished. Even if 
they should drop out before the course is finished they will have 
received a great benefit, because they will have been taught bj 
teachers of wider experience and stronger grasp. 
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It may be of interest to note here tlieJ movement by several 
of the leading imiversitiesi in the United States to give to the 

high schools the first two years of oolite work, 
^U^e'coulse, ^ ^^ *^ custom in the Gymdiasia of Germiany 

and the Lycees of France. This recommenda- 
tion grows out of a desire to adjust some difficulties, particu- 
larly in regard to the increase in time required for graduating 
from colleges and univeirsities, due to the rapid evolution 
of tlie American educational conditions since 1860. As 
one result of these changes the content of the A. B. degree 
has undergone great alterations and the degree has beJen ele- 
vated in the leading universities at least two years in advance 
of what it was in 1800. Much of the work formerly done in 
the colleges is now completed in the secondary schools, yet, in 
spite of this, the requirements for graduation from college 
courses have until recently been held strictly*four years in ad- 
vance of the college entrance. In consequence the time for ad- 
mission to the coUej^e courses and the graduation therefrom' has 
been materially advanced. At Harvard and Yale the average 
age of students at entrance is now nineteen and at Michigan 
University it is one-half year higher. 

So far as statistics are available they show that the average 
agef for entrance and for graduation has increased one year 
from 1860 to 1880 and from 1880 to 1900 another increase 
of one year has been made. Columbia (^ollege * has fully worked 
out these statistics and they agree with the statemlents here 
made. In consequence of this, a young man ^ who takes a col- 
lege course and then professional training is unable to begin 
his life work before he is 28 or 29 years of age. Senator Hoar, 
in speaking of the existing conditions, said: "The average 
professional life of the lawyer or clergyman is from' onertentli 
to onehoighth shorter than when I was called to the bar, or in 
thcl days preceding me. A young man who is to be a preacher 



*Pres. N. M. Butler, Educational Review, Vol. 24, page 210. 
7 
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should be in the pulpit by twenty-four and the young man who 
is to be a lawyer should have an office of his own. at that age." 
In Gemmny and France the young attorneys and doctors are 
prepared for" their work and establish their offices at 
23 or 24 years, and in general we have to admit that their prep- 
aration is fully equivalent if not superior to that which is given 
in our own country. In consequence of theJ lengthening of the 
courses many young men enter the professional schools directly 
after they have finished their secondary school training. This 
certainly is not wise, yet we ought not to censure them under 
existing conditions. John Abbott graduated before he was 
seventeen. Longfellow at eighteen, Franklin Pierce at nine- 
teem ajid Melville W. Fuller at twenty. "Nearly all the disr 
tinguished alumni of Bowdoin College graduated at about the 
pr^ent average age of entrance, and were well launched, on their 
professional carets at about the age at which our students now 
graduate,"* says President Hyde of Bowdoin C5ollege. Presi-. 
dent Eliot of Harvard stoutly maintains that a man shoidd be 
through his professional schooling and settled down and mfei^ 
ried by the time! he is 25. 

As a result of this pressure on the part of those desiring to 
get into their life work early, Harvard College has mbdified ita 

program in such a way that a person can take 
Coulee ^^^ ^^ baccalaureate? degree in three years. The 

Wisconsin State University has also made pro- 
visions for perm^itting the same course, provided the candidate 
pursues work during the sumlmd:* sessions of this institution. 
The same stress is recognized by the x\ssociation of American 
Medical Colleges which now gives one year's time credit f to per- 
sons holding baccalaureate degrees and this permits them to 
finish the course in threfe years. 

At the sixteenth conference of academies and high schools at 
the University of Chicago held Novembeir 7th and 8th of the 



♦Pres. N. M. Butler, Educational Review, Vol. 24, page 210. 
t Catalogae for 1901, Milwaukee Medical Colleges, pp. 12 and 13. See 
also catalogue of other colleges belonging to the association mentioned. 
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current year three coramittees of seven m&ai- 
CJ^icago Conference. l>ers each were appointed for the purpose of 

investigating this problem; and of reporting 
. ways and means of its solution at the special meeting of the 
conference to be held in April, 1903. In speaking of this work 
Dr. Harper said: "This is an undertaking of great imporlr 
anoe. It is somjething that is in the? air— this demand for a 
reduction of time. Every educational paper mentiona it. We 
have to meet it. This action means that this educational con- 
ference is undertaking a most important investigation. Some 
other body might do it just as well, but as we have undertaken 
it, let us all, work together and let the committees have the aid 
of all members of the conference.'' 

It is likely that within the near futui'e such a plan will bo 
in extensive operation. Superintendent E. A. Gastmlann of 
Decatur, 111., reports that^ such a course has gro\vn up by ao- 
^dettit in his town and shows that the attendance in his high 
school is much larger in proportion to the school population 
than in any other town in Illinois. The graduates of that high 
school are reported as doing Well in advanced studies in the 
university. A seven-years course has also been in operation 
for several years in one of the Kansas City secondary schools. 

The adoption of such a course ^vill probably mean that the 
baccalaureate degree will be given in colleges and universities 

at the close of two years' study, but with this • 
Effect on Colleges, question we are not directly concerned. It 

might, however, be Avell to consider that so 
long as the universities undertook very little graduate work 
it was desira-ble to make the' requirements for the baccalaureate 
degree as high as possible. Conditions, however, have mate- 
rially changed, and the granting of the degree at the close 
of the two years' course, based upon a modified course in the 
high sdiool^ will not in any way debase the value of the de- 
gree. This will enable tlie universities to concentrate their 
energies upon graduate work. Statistics showed that in 1872 
there were only 198 graduates students; in 1880, the number 
had increased to 400 ; in 1890 to 1,717; in 1895 to 4,060; and 
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in 1900 to 6,000. Under such a plan as proposed, the ratio 
of increase will be even faster in the future than it ha^ betem 
in the past, and this will give the universities still more scope 
for advanced higher instruction. 

Thd extension of the four year courses to six years greatly 
simplifies the problem of courses of study to meet the needs 

of alL It permits a good comibination of 
Electives, required subjects with suitable ektotives. 

The introduction of electives means special- 
ization. The questions, therefore, of its desirability and ex- 
tent are very important ones. Some educators hold that it is 
a waste of timie for society and an imposition on the individ- 
ual to make the student spend the years when he; is most 
teachable upon a subject whose full training he cannot reach, 
when he might have spent those years in the study of sub- 
jects that would have resulted in noted achievements for 
him. They hold that the elective system fosters scholarship 
because it gives free play to the natural preferences and apti- 
tudes and m^kes possible enthusiasm for the work. It is also 
claimed that the education will become broad and liberal 
under this system, since the enthusiasm engendered in the pur- 
suit of any one line invariably leads to side excursions into 
other fields* for the purpose of throwing some light upon the 
important topics in the major study. The opponents of the 
elective system hold that it will result in one-sided develop- 
ment, that the student needs the discipline that comjes from 
the mastery of subjects not entirely to his liking, and that the 
harmonious development of all his powers can be acquired only 
through the mastery of definite subjects designed for this 
eind. The assumptions are that what has been a good course for 
many is likewise a good course for all, and that there is an ideal 
curriculimi of study complete and perfect in itself. 

I heartily agree with what has been stated in favor of the 
elective system so far as colleges and' universities are oon- 
cemed. In the elementary school, of course, there should be 
no elex^tives. Specialization, at too early a period, results in 
one-sided development, and in the loss of power to seie things 
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in their proper proportion, as well as in loss of sympathy with 
learning as a whole. The function of the eleonefntary school 

, is the harmonious development of the intellectual, moral and 
physical powers of the child. The sannet is true to some ex- 
tent of the secondary school. But in such an institution as 
outlined, the elective system might well begin in the third year 
and be gradually extended under Avise guidance. 

A wdse election is at all timies diffiqult with parallel courses, 
and more particularly so at the beginning of the present' 

high school course. Few pupils upon e(nter- 
Parallel Courses. ing the high school really know what they axe 

going to do when their course is finished, and 
many parents do not know what course tliey wish their chil- 
dren to take. As a result, under existing conditions, mth all 
the advantages incident to parallel courses of study, the pupil 
often finds wlien he is half way through the high school that 
he has been pursuing a course unsuited to his abilities and 
future prospects. Then if he desires to change, he must make 
up all subjects in tlie new course not regularly in the old. This 
is very discouraging to him. The plan of elective studies will do 

,much to obviate this defect. In our "land of liberty,'' with its 
varied resources and capacities, no teacher or school officer, or 
parent for that matter, is endowed with sufficient foresight 
to choose wisely the course that will befet fit tlie pupil for the 
career he will pursue when he arrives at manhood. The choice 
of elective^ often determines a boy's future career; hence^ it 
is important that it should be made at a time in the school 
course when he has had opportunities to make excursions into 
the fields of knowledge for tlie pui'pose of discovering his pref- 
erences and his aptitudes. After he has been under tlie direc- 
tion of skilled teachers and an experienced principal for two 
years, some help may rightly be expected of them in the elec- 
tion of suitable subjects, fiince they will have had an opportu- 
nity to study the student's preferences and aptitudes. Parallel 
courses of study are, therefore, not adapted to the best inter- 
ests of the pupil. The group system,, consisting of a core of 
Bubjects, with suitable electives, after the second year of high 
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school work, is far preferable, since it obviates the difficulties 
inherent in the system of parallel courses of study by its elas- 
ticity and adaptation to individual needs. 



COXSTEITCTIOX OF COUKSES OF STUDY. 

A definite program that shall meet tlie needs of all of the 
schools cannot be formulated, since these needs will vary with 
the locality and with the times. In fonnlulating a program in 
accordance with the principles laid down on pp. 75 and 76, it 
becomes necessary to extend the time. now devoted to the sub- 
jects, for the piu'pose of allowing for mental growth. This 
will obviate the necessity of making many branches informa- 
tional subjects pure and simple, as they must be under exist- 
ing conditions. It will keep the mind of the pupil longer in 
contact with the subject, giving him an opportunity to allow 
his consciousne&s to play about the different phases. 

The following is a general course of study that may be 
adapted to the ne^s of the individual: 



Kind of school. 


Age. 


Purpose . 


Subjects. 


'Kindergarten 

JSlementary school — 

^iirh school 


5-6 
6-11 

12-18 


To secure freedom. .. 

Three years spent in 
learning to do, and 
three years in learn- 
ing to see . 

To secure a liberal 
education. 


Conrersation, picture reading, 
story telling, games, singing, 
nature study, drawing, con- 
struction. 

English, reading, writing, num- 
ber work, drawing, construe- 
tion, games, music, literary 
gems and productions, geog- 
raphy, languages, literature, 
arithmetic. 

English, history, geography, 
languages, music, art, mathe- 
matics, sciences, economi*^, 
gymnastics, manual training, 
domestic economy. 





During tlie first two years a fairly rigid course embodying 
a fair representation of each of the great groups of knowledg"e 
heretofore mentioned, should be followed. Some options may 
be permitt^ed during the third year. During the last two years 
the course should be practically elective throughout, depending 
upon what the student purposes to do after graduation. The 
•electives may embody two year courses of from two to five 
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hours per week in Latin, German, French, mathermatics, 
naturid science, biology, psychology and ethics, literature, his^ 
tory, sociology, art, manual training, domestic economy, ora- 
tory^ games and athletics, revieKvs of common branched. 

The foregoing general course is the ground work upon which 
particular course adapted to the needs of the locality and of 
the pupils, may be based. One is appended here for the pur- 
pose of illusti'ation. It is an adaptation of a course that has 
been used in one of the school systems of the state, where it has 
given excellent satisfaction, and where the course as given below 
can be successfully administered. I do not expect that it will 
meet the approval of all readers, and desire to reiterate that it 
is inserted here solely for the purpose of showing how the gen- 
eral course given on the opposite page may be adapted to the 
needs of a particular community. 

lilNDEROARTEN. 

Age, 5-6. Fifteen hours a week. 

Conversation, picture reading, singing, story telling, draw- 
ing, construction, games. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

First Grade, 

Age, 6-7. Seventeen hours a -sveek. 

Reading, — 1. In^.ruotion by the sentence, word and phonic 
methods. Use objects, pictures and blackboard. Follow with 
charts, and finally use the First Header. 

2. Supplementary reading ; long and short sounds of a and e. 
Use every natural device, as colored crayons, objects, questions, 
etc., to awaken interest. Secure good articulation and expres- 
sion. 

English, — (a) 1. Conversation suggested by objects and 
pictures in reading, nature study, drawing, etc. 

2. Reproduction of historical and other stories, myths, and 
fairy tales, such as Cinderella, Mrs. Wiggin's Story Hour, 
Soudder's Fables. 
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3. Description of facts observed ; memory gems. 

4. Correct use of 'is and are, a and an, 

(b) Stories about the boyhood of great mien. 

(c) Geography. Study sand, clay, fruits. 

2. Place. — Use objects to teach the terms, right, left, above, 
below, etc. 

3. Direction. — Exercises in direction, beyond, toward, eitc^ 
Cardinal points. 

Writinq and Drawing. — 1. Blackboard work,, copying from 
blackboard ; proper position of body and hand. 

2. Clay modeling. 

3. Paper folding and cutting. 

4. Free-hand drawing. 

Singing and Games. — 1. Appropriate songs, learned by rote ; 
the scale learned ; motion songs. 
2. Games. 

Second Grade. 

Age, 7-8. Eig'hteen hours a week. 

Reading. — (a) 1. Finish first reader; second readeir begun. 

2. Supplementary reading; long and short sounds of all 
vowels; training in articulatioh, inflection and expression. 
Endeavor to make the reading as much like good conversation 
as possible. Get the thought. 

(b) 1. Mastery^ of all words in regular readers and texts; 
work to be oral and written. 

2. Keep lists of words frequently misspelled and mispro- 
nounced, and give drills from' the list. 

English. — (a) 1. "Review of First Grade work. 

2. Conversation, description and dictation. 

3. HiawatJia's Childhood. Short mtemory gems. 

4. Xature study and history. 

5. Reproduction of stories and myths. 

6. Correct use of toas and ivere, this and that, these and 
those, of forms of freeze, tear, write, go. 

7. Terminal marlcs. 

(b) 1. Review First Grade work. 
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2. Weather — Kaiii, snow, ice, clouds, sun. Form and use. 

3. Plants — ^Wheat. , oats, coffee, rioef. Growth and use. 
Plant a few seeds in the school room and have pupils observe. 

4. .\jiimals — Cat, dog, horse, cow, squirrel, mjouse. Form, 
food, use, covering, dwelling, adaptation of body to life, stories 
about their Kabits. 

5. Diagram of school room, house and grounds with points 
of compass. 

6. Seven Little Sisters. Eead to class. 
(c) 1. Time by the clock. 

2. Part^ of the bodv : five senses. 

French or German, — Conversation. 

Nvmber Work, — (a) 1. Exercises in numbers; notation 
and numeration to 100. 

2. Easy fundamental operations in sums, minuends, prod- 
ucts, and dividends not to exceed 20, and the multipliers, suV 
trahends, and addenda up to 4 or 5. 

(b) 1. Xotation and numeration to 1,000; tablets of 2's, 
3's and 4's so far as needed in 2. 

2. Fundamental operations. Easy problems. • 

Writing and Draiving,-^(£i) Blackboard "work; copying 
from book ; use pencil and paper ; secure legibility. . 

(b) 1. Free-hand drawing. 

2. Clay mpdeling ; paper cutting and folding ; form study. 

3. Free expreission in stories illustrated. 

Singing and Games, — 1. Review First Grade work; new 
songs, staff. 

2. Intervals of the scales. Music chart.. 

3. Games. 

Third Grade, 

Age, 8-9. Eighteen hours a week. 

Reading, — Reader ; supplementary work ; spelling ; meaning 
of words by definitions, synonyms or use in sentences. 

English, — (a) 1. Revidw w^ork of Second Grade. Outline 
for history and nature study. 

2. Memory gems. .. 
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3. Conversatioii, description, narration, and dictation. 

4. Stories reproduced. Seven Little Sisters Prove their 
Sisterhood. 

5. Terminal marks ; commion abbre*viations ; common irregu- 
lar verbs; correct use of forms of pefrsonal pronouns. ■ 

(b) 1. Review Second Grade work; bear, lion, fish, robin, 
insects; corn, potatoes; articles of clothing; occupation of peo- 
ple. 

2. Locate on map places me^ntioned in stories; geographical 
forms taught by means of sandboard. 

3. Primary geography. Keiad in class. 

4. Bead Each and All. 

(c) 1. Fifty Famous Stories — ^Baldwin. 

2. Observation of plants as the seasons change. 

French or German, — Conversation; reading; writing from 
dictation. 

Arithmetic.- — 1. Notation and numeration to 10,000; tables 
to the 7's, four fundamental operations with easy examples. 

2. Federal money; easy problems. 

Writing and Drawing, — (a) Movement exercises ; combina- 
tions; pen and ink. 

2. Practice blank ; copy book. 

(b) 1. Frefei hand and mechanical drawing. 

2. Free expression. Illustrating poems, geography, stories. 

3. Form study, paper folding and cutting, color. 
Sloyd. ^ ' 

Singing and Games. — ^Review Second Grade work; new 
songs ; study of intervals continued. Music reader. 
2. Games. 

Fourth Grade. 

Age, 9-10. Twenty hours a week. 

English — ^E^ading, writing, spelling, language. 

History, 1 hour ; Arithmetic, 2 hours ; French or German, 3 
hours ; geography, 2 hours ; nature Avork, 11^ hours ; drawing, 
mfusic and games, Sloyd. 
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Fifth Chade. 

Age, 10-11. Twenty hours. 

EInglisli, history (2), arithmetic (2), French or German 
(3), geography (2), nature work, drawing, music, and physi- 
cal exercises, Sloyd or sewing. 

Sixtk Grade, 

Age, 11-12. Twenty hours. 

EnglisH, history (2), arithmetic (2), inventional geometry 
(1), physiology, French or German (31/^), geography, nature 
work (1), drawing, music and physical exercises, Sloyd or 
sewing. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

First Year. 

Age, 12-13. Twenty hours required. 

English^ Latin (5), arithmetic and geometry (2), French 
or German (2), geography (1), hotany (1), music and phys- 
ical exercises (2)^ drawing and manual training. 

Second Year, 

Age, 13-14. Twenty hours. 

English, Latin (5), geography (1), physiography (1), 
French or Geiinan (1^4)? history (1), arithmetic, algebra and 
bookkeeping, m|usic and physical exercises (1^2); drawing, 
and manual training. 

Third Year. 

Twenty hours. 

English (3), mathemiatics (3), history (1%), botany (2), 
music and drawing (1^/^), electivee. 

Fourth Year. 

English (3), physics (3), music and drawing (1%), history 
(2), electives. 
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Fifth Year. 

Tvvrenty hours. 

English (3), chemistry (3), civics (1), history of literature 
(1), music and drawing (IV2)? electives. 

Sixth Year, 

Twenty hours. 

English (3), music and drawing (2), reviews of common 
branches (3), ele<^tives. 

EEMARKS ox FOREOOIXG. 

/ 

The foregoing is to a certain extent ideal, yet it presents 
no impossibilities. The study of a foreign language wdll off^r 

perhaps the greatest obstacle to the successful 
'difficulties. ' operation of the plan at present on account 

of the lack of teachers qualified to teach this 
subject in connection ^vith the otJier w^ork required in the 
grades. Tim, however, is no excuse for continuing the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. Only a decade ago libraries and lab- 
oratories w^ere practically unknown in the high schools of our 
state and teachers qualified to carr^^ on work involving their 
use were verv few. When the deinland arose for instruction 
in lalx>ratory work and for the laboratory metliod in connec- 
tion with the purely literary subjects, teachers soon qualified 
for these phases of instruction. We may reasonably assume 
that history will rej>eat itself when teachers qualified for the 
work outlined are in demand. 

In the Dewey school, the adjunct of the Chicago University, 
instruction in French is begun in the kindergarte?n. The 
writer when visiting the fourth grade in this institution was 
much impressed with the ease and facility with which the 
pupils conversed in this language and read and wrote the same. 
Grerman is begun later on in the grades and Latin is taught in 
the grammar grades. Good results are secured in each. In 
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the city schools of Mayville, Wis., the study of Grermau is begtin 
in the fourth grade. The pupils thoroughly enjoy the work 
and find it very profitable. In some European school systems 
the study of foreign languages low in the grades has been in 
TOgnie for a long time and is giving eminent satisfaction. 

I ani a firm believer in the study of some foreign language 
when it can be begun in the grades. The memory at that timci 
retains most readily the vocabulary. At that period the pro- 
nunciation and conversational phrases and expressions also are 
most efasily mastered. Under present conditions m(uch time is 
wasted in the study of details which are of little value to the 
pupil and which he forgets ^nthin a short time. The elimina- 
tion^ of unessential details will therefore give abundant tim>e 
for the study of a modem language. Experience has shown 
that the vocabulary, the mechanisms of reading and the sim- 
pler principles of grammar and of language can be fairly well 
mjastered in the grades. When the pupil enters the high school 
he can then take up at once the literary and scientific read- 
ing bearing upon some topic in some branch of study. This 
will aid in acquiring the language and at the same time master 
somje phase of the topic under consideration. This plan also 
affords time for excursions into the fields of literature of the 
language studied for its own sake and for the purpose of ap- 
preciating its beauties. ^ 

Scnne places have sufficient facilities now for the successful 
operation of such a course as outlined. When the problem 
of transportation of children in the rural districts has once 
been solved, many high schools now small will have an attend- 
ance and income large enough to enable them to secure a suffi- 
cient number of teachers to offer these courses. Judging from 
the rapid progress that has been made in high school develop- 
ment during the last few decades, such a scheme may be realized 
within a comparatively short time. 

In the first years of the course instruction in the sciences 
is provided only for two or three periods per week. It is not 
intended that the different phases of the subject should be 
mastered in those years. Instruction in these subjects is in- 
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trod need there for the purpose of enabling the student to get 
a bird's-eye view of the problems and material of this subjefct 
for the purpose of enabling him. to choose more wsely later 
on the subjects he is to study and which will aid him in getting 
the best preparation possible for the vocation he intends to 
pursue. The intensive study of the sciences or other subjects 
rightly comes during the last two years of the course when a 
sufficient number of electives to make the 20 hours may be 
chosen from the subjects enumerated on page 102. 

The administration of this course demands an extensive use 
of alternation of studies. Under the old plan of a daily reci- 
tation for each subject only three or four 
Studies!" branches can be pursued at a given time. 

Where alternation of studies is used a larger 
number of subjects may be pursued. This gives the student in 
a comparatively short time a view of the different fields- of 
knowledge and enables him to elect intelligently the studies 
adapted to his capacities and to his career after graduation. 
Under the present plan some studies can be pursued only for 
a short period and hence the student fails to get from them a 
fair share of the training value they possess. Under the plan 
proposed, the mind of the student will remain longer in contact 
with the subject matter, and this play of consciousness on its 
different phases is valuable in securing the value mentioned. 
Should the student leave before his course is finished he will 
have a broader view of the different branches tban he could have 
gained under tlie old plan. This method has been in vogue 
in the continental schools to a large extent and excellent results 
. are there secured. It is reasonable to suppose what a German or 
French boy can do can also be done by an American boy. This 
view is confirmed by the experience of a number of our high 
schools where the system of alternating studies has been in suc- 
cessful operation for several years. 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

The work outlined may seem heavy, but upon close exami- 
nation it will not prove so. If thef course has been pjoperly 

followed, the child, on leaving the third grade, 
Work not Heavy, will have the power to read ordinary lan- 
guage, write legibly, and handle wdth facility 
and accuracy the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 
Drawing, another method of expressing and recording ideas, 
will have l)een fairly well mastered in the grades; this will 
greiatly facilitate work in botany, physics, and related sub- 
jects; it also contributes toward, the formation of aesthetic and 
ethical ideals. The fair start made in vocal music will also 
prove helpful in the formation of the ideals mentioned. The 
instruction in nature work throughout the grades assists the 
pupils in observation, brings them into sympathy with their 
surroundings, inculcates love of nature, and forms, a finu: 
foundation for the instruction in science. 

The correlation of literature and history with instruction in 
language, while serving as mlaterial for the latter, also aids 
in teaching the child to love the beautiful, the good and tlie 
true. It forms an exceptionally fine preparation for further 
work in history and literature. 

As a result of the instruction in music, games, and phys- 
ical exercises he will have formed correct physical habits, in 
breathing, sitting, standing and walking. These acquisitions 
will prove a great help at all future timtes and in all future 
work. 

Questions may be asked as to the! purpose of introducing 
so many subjects in the grades at so early a period. Is it not 

better* to broaden the views of the child by 
Gmdef,''^^^^^ ''^ introducing him to new realms, within his 

comprehension, to open up new vistas looking 
into pleasant fields of learning, than to nauseate him with the 
minutiae of primary studies? It is true, beyond doubt, that 
a mistaken notion of thoroughness on the part of tefadiers 
is to blame for much of the indifference of many children 
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toward their studies. Partly for this reason the review of com- • 
mon school branches has been placed in the last two years of 
the high school. The other reason is that the last year is th© 
pr^oper time for reviews. They will prove more profitable. The 
students have used the knowledge acquired in the study of these 
branches in studying other subjects and have seen their relation 
to other branches. In the light of algebra and geometry^ the 
review of arithmetic becomes pleasant and profitable' work. 

It may be urged also that the high school will infringe under 
this plan upon the sphere of the university. It is true that 

it would do so at the present timie^ but judg- 
Um^rsi/v ^^S from the advance made in the? high school 

and university curricula during the last fifty 
years, it appears j)ossible that the ideals set forth may soon 
be realized. With the advance of the secondary education 
the university will be enabled to. assume it proper function 
of conserving, advancing, and disseminating knowledge, and 
under* the guidance of teachers of great excellence and orig- 
inality to lead the students who have previously acquired 
a liberal education into the fields of special learning and 
research by the aid of libraries, publications, laboratories, 
and magazines for the purpose of enhancing himian knowledge 
and welfare. It may take upon itself the ta^k of systemiatiz- 
ing the knowledge gained by the education in the high school 
and ,1jO give it a professional direction. If this be done, the 
university may infringe somewhat upon the special schools, but 
that will be no drawbacks, because in the special schools liberal 
education is not a prominent component of the ideal. The pro- 
fession always ranks first, and the systematizing of knowledge 
second. In the university this would be reversed. As a con- 
sequence a larger, number of those desiring to enter the profes- 
sions would secure greater powerJ^n the end. Experience and 
skill in any one phase of the professions aHe acquired quite 
readily whenever there is a thorough groundwork upon which 
the;^ can be based. ^ 

Some people think that life is too short to spend time and 
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money in securing first a liberal education and then a profes- 
sional training. Yet the course advocated 
Voes it Pay? here serves best the interests of all concerned. 

It affords an excellent preparation for com- 
plete! living anywhere. Experience has proved that not mujch 
time is lost by first securing a liberal education, because an^ ad- 
vanced or a professional training based upon the fundamentals 
m|entioned can be acquired in a few years. Time and money 
may be freely expended, therefore, because the tim)EJ expended 
'will bring far larger results financially, increased happiness 
to the possessor of such training, and higher usefulness to hu- 
mianity at large. 

The demand, therefore, of certain communities that the high 
school offer courses fitting directly for business should not be 

completely met. It is not the function of the 
r/«*e'scWs"''' high school to turn out accompUshed clerks, 

bankers, book-keepers, teachers, or artisans. 
Such a course is not desirable. The young in their ardor to earn 
money frequently press into tJie field when they would better 
serve all interests involved by securing that liberal education, 
skill, and discipline so essential to making their lives effective. 
Their increased power and superior preparation as the result of 
such training later on will find more abundant openings for a 
life of happiness, comfort and of service. The high school train- 
ing, however, should enable them to acquire the technical skill 
required for the pursuit of business with the minimjum of time 
and effort. Tb this end tlie instruction in those departments 
leading up' to business pursuits must keep close to the realities 
of life. 

Another objection is that a liberal education including the 
cultivation of the aesthetic faculty, unfits men for the rough 

struggle of life, and makes them discontented 
^h^ggh?^'^ ^""^ with their, lot Experience does not confirm 

these conclusions. The cultivated man has 
many resources within himself which are not dependent upon 
outward conditions.He is prepared to live a nnore* complete life 
8 
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under any cii^umstances. He finds relief and refreslmient 
Avhere tlie uncultivated finds nothing to meet his wants. T|liis 
is abundantly proved by the trials and endurance! in Arctic ex- 
peditions. Men of culture survive others possessing greater 
physical strength and far more stalwart frames. Cultured 
women have also proved their great powers of endurance' by 
standing up under the self-denials and privations .incident to 
frontier life when their miore robust but uncultured neighbors 
succumibed to hardships of like degree and severity. Incidents 
in the Spanish-American war again confirmed this view. The 
Rough Eiders who had been brought up ii^ the midst of the 
culture and refinement of ISTew York's four hundred, endureki 
the hardships of the camp and field in tropical Cuba as well as, 
and better than their more rugged but uncultured companions 
from] the western ranches. 

Again, it is urged that this training is expensive. I concede 
that it is, but what of that ? This liberal training, the aesthetic 

phase included, increases the productive 
Expensive, power of people in far greater ratio than the 

expense of securing this training. It is an 
undisputed fact that the strength and earning power of -the 
world lie in cultivated men, enjoying the highest standard of 
living. The rude, uncultured nations are always needy and 
-dependent even with their diminished wants. Ameirica, Eng- 
land, Germany and France know nofamUne. The higher the 
standard of living, the higher will be the motives and the 
greater the earning power. Culture brings self-respect. This 
multiplies and elevates wants, and th^e in turn inspire motives 
which lead to action toward the satisfaction of those waats. 
This enhances productive power. A survey of the productive 
power of the nations enjoying th6 highest culture and the high- 
est standard of living demonstrateis a*- once that the results of 
libeiral education warrant the expenditure. 
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A'ALUES. 



English receives more attention than any other subject, and 
rightly so. In practical importance no other subject is tho 

peer of the English language. To give the 
English, child the* power to express his thoughts with 

ease and grace, by tongue or pen, as did the 
Greeks of yore, is one of the greatest benefits that any school can 
bestow upon its students. 

The study of literature and historj' receives so much atten- 
tion because it is one of the cliief means for supplementing 

environment and experience and for counter- 
History'^^ acting ^vrong habits already formed and wrong 

influences thrown around the child. The rich- 
est material for this purpose is naturally found in history and 
literature. These fields are well adapted for this work inas- 
much as the historical growth and development of mankind fur- 
nishes the necessary gradations of institutions corresponding to 
the ability and the natural development of the child. They 
readily lead the student to unbiased moral judgments and 
awaken his sympathetic admiration for worthy ideals. 

These subjects are the main channels through which the ex- 
perience of the race and right views of institutional life may 
be acquired. History reveals the organized institutional form, 
as it has been, while literature deals with the individualistic 
forms as they should be. The former subject develops the sense 
of causality and fits the student for life in our active political 
communities ; the latter fits for life in all forms of institutions 
and also aids in developing the student's artistic nature. 

Instruction in the natural and physical sciences is given for 
the purpose of acquainting the student with, the field of phys- 
ical phenomena and of plant and animal life. 
Science, It will bring about an insight into nature 

and into the inventions and contrivances by 
which men utilize her forces and laws. These sciences furnish 
the best training in obsen'^ation and in th^ methods of induc- 
tion and are largely the basis of our material civilization. 
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Gerniian or French are studied not alone on account of the 
usefulness of these languages to tourists, commjercial travelers, 

etc., but also on account of the magnitude and 
Lang^tg^ worth of their literatures. The power to read 

readily at least one of these languages is an ab- 
solute neoesfldty to the physician, physicist, naturalist, chemist, 
etc. All agree that a reading knowledge thereof is indispensable 
to the intelligent pursuit of any subject beyond its elements. A 
knowledge of one or both of these languages or one of them 
and Tiatin, will also enable the student to know and appreciate 
the finer distinctions in our language and will in this way in- 
icrease his power of expression in thoughts. 

In conclusion I mil say that a course like theJ foregoing will 
be a. powerful factor in producing men and women capable 
of appreciating and reacting appropriately upon the resources 
and general problems of the times. 

The survey of the evolution of ideals in secondary education 
among the Hebrews, Greeks and Romans of the ancient world, 
of Germany during the mediaeval and modem ages, and the re- 
markable progress made in America leads one to look hopefully 
to the future of our high schools. The progress of science has 
destroyed superstition and has opened the way for truth, the 
world over ; the growth of freedom has removed the barriers of 
undue conservatism, and has prepared the way for advancing 
civilization. The progress in; the evolution of the high school 
during the last fifty years indicates that this institution has en- 
tered upon a new era, — an era of still greater progress. 

"Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere." 
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